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Free China’s Industry: 
Recent Salien 


NDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION in Free 

China reflects the special conditions 
resulting from the existing inflation. 
Comparison of available indexes of in- 
dustrial production for 1943 with those 
for the preceding year shows substantial 
increases in many instances. However, 
production by private industry of 
wrought iron, electrolytic copper, steam 
engines, internal-combustion engines, 
transformers, cement, bleaching powder, 
sulfuric acid, alcohol, wheat flour, 
matches, paper, and export minerals de- 
clined in 1943; and production (carried 
on by the National Resources Commis- 
sion) of coke, Kerosene, iron ore, elec- 
trolytic and refined copper, industrial 
machines, military supplies, motors, 
transformers, electric wire, electric-light 
bulbs, lubricants. and refractory mate- 
rials also fell. Most striking increases 
were in the production of motor fuels, 
both from petroleum and from tung oil. 


Significant Indexes 


The index of production by private 
companies rose from 30217 in 1942 to 
375.64 in 1943. and the index of produc- 
tion by the National Resources Commis- 
sion rose from 2,308 09 to 3 652.67, while 
the index of special minerals (for export) 
declined, as shown in the following 
table: 


Indexes of Industrial Production in 
Free China 





Production by private Prodvetion 
industry (base period: by National 
1438 Resources 

Commis- 
sion (base 

General Export period 
index minerals 1939 





1910 185.85 115. 41 689. 76 
1M] 242. 06 158. 52 1, 357. 88 
142 302.17 119. 64 2, 308. 09 
1943 375. 64 HH. 62 3, 642. 67 

First half 353. 85 51. 62 

Second half 397. 59 67.79 ( 

Not available 


It will be observed that the index of 
production by private industry in Free 
China rose by 24 percent from 1942 to 
1943, and the index of production by the 
National Resources Commission rose by 
58 percent, while the index of produc- 
tion of export minerals—chiefly anti- 
mony, tungsten, and mercury—fell by 44 
percent. The base periods of these in- 
dexes are 1938 and 1939, and, because 
of the small size of industrial production 
in each of these years, the large per- 
centage increases are somewhat mis- 
leading. 


Based on Report From J. BartLett 
RicHarps, Commercial Attaché, 
Chungking 


Resources Commission 


The National Resources Commission, 
originally organized in November 1932 
under the name of the National Defense 
Planning Commission, was renamed in 
April 1935, and in March 1938 was trans- 
ferred to the Ministry of Economic Af- 
fairs. After 1936 it began to encourage 
certain key industries as a wartime 
measure for production under Govern- 
ment supervision. 

In 1943 it was operating electric util- 
ities, metallurgical works, machine-man- 
ufacturing plants, chemical plants, and 
carrying on other activities such as re- 
fining of petroleum. 


Capital-Goods Output Drops 


In the opinion of informed observers, 
industrial production in Free China has 
declined during the first 6 months of 
1944—output of producers’, or capital, 


t Trends 


goods having fallen off more than that 
of consumers’ goods. Increase in pro- 
duction of capital goods by private in- 
dustry was only 16 percent from 1942 to 
1943, as compared with 44 percent for 
consumption goods. 

Steel mills have operated in recent 
months at only a fraction of capacity, 
in consequence of small demand, and 
steel inventories are low. Some machihe 
shops in Chungking closed down, and 
others in the Kweilin area were reported 
to be operating at only one-fourth of ca- 
pacity. Demand by private enterprise 
for steel and machinery is very limited, 
despite shortages. 

Investors in Free China hesitate to buy 
locally made machinery, at extremely 
high prices, in fear of being at a dis- 
advantage with their competitors who 
will wait perhaps 2 years to obtain su- 
perior imported machinery at much 
lower prices. 

Profits from speculation in commodi- 
ties, and from lending money at 5 per- 
cent to 10 percent a month, are far more 
attractive, moreover, than any profits 
obtainable from manufacturing. 

(Continued on p. 33) 





Courtesy Mr. T. Y. Lo 
In wartime, Free China is learning new industrial skills. 
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Australia’s Drug Industry— 
Maturing Rapidly in Wartime 


RIOR TO THE OUTBREAK OF WAR, 
Australia produced only a few me- 
dicinals and botanical drugs. Scarcity of 
raw materials within the country pre- 
vented any considerable manufacture of 
synthetic drugs. Consequently, both bo- 
tanical drugs and medicinal preparations 
were largely imported. 

From the United States, alone, Aus- 
tralia obtained more than 175,000 pounds 
of botanical drugs in 1937. By 1940 the 
quantity had risen to more than 285,000 
pounds. There was also a marked in- 
crease in the value of medicinal prepara- 
tions imported from the United States 
during these years—the 1937 figure be- 
ing approximately $341,000, whereas the 
1940 value rose to nearly $633,000. The 
value of total imports of drugs and fin- 
ished medicinal preparations into Aus- 
tralia during 1939 was well over $2,500,- 
000. 


Government Assistance 


The Australian Government, probably 
sensing as early as 1939 that the volume 
of its imports would be cut, began to 
encourage local production of medicinals 
wherever possible. Responsibility for 
the program was placed on the Medical 
Equipment Control Committee, which 
immediately set out to promote the new 
industry. Credit is due, in large measure, 
to this Committee for the dramatic ex- 
pansion which has taken place in the 
industry. Final accomplishments ap- 
pear to be the result of much unselfish, 
cooperative effort on the part of many 
individuals and groups. 

To aid the Medical Equipment Control 
Committee there is a subcommittee, com- 
posed of professors from the Universities 
of Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide, who 
maintain close association with scien- 
tific workers in all sections of the coun- 
try. Work on the production of medic- 
inals is divided among appropriate 
scientists, and the results are placed at 
the disposal of all manufacturers. 

The Committee, actively encouraging 
the production of medicinals, has been 
able to help manufacturers in various 
ways—in securing Government financial 
assistance in some cases, in obtaining 
appropriate priorities for the manufac- 
ture and release of equipment, and in 
overcoming manpower difficulties. 

Extensive investigation in the field of 
drug plants has been carried on by the 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search, the results having been of great 
assistance in initiating the production of 
morphine, hyoscine, atropine, and digi- 
talis. Commercial firms have cooper- 
ated in the over-all effort, and their 
chemists have contributed substantially 
to its success. 


By SaraH C. Saunpers, /ndustrial 
Projects Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


Partial Self-Sufficiency 

By 1943 these cooperative efforts were 
showing striking results. Australia was 
already self-sufficient in some finished 
medicinal products, as well as in chemi- 
cals. Phenol was being produced in a 
quantity great enough for all medical 
and industrial purposes. In addition, 
approximately 500 tons were being ex- 
ported annually to the United Kingdom 
and another 90 to 100 tons to New Zea- 
land. Two sources were being used for 
the bases of phenol—crude coal tar and 
benzol. An estimated 700,000 pounds of 
acetyl salicylic acid were being produced 
in 1943, a volume great enough for local 
needs. Of the required components, 
salicylic acid was being made in Aus- 
tralia, but acetic anhydride still had to 
be imported. Also by 1943 a plant had 
been built which could produce, from 
raw materials manufactured in the 
Commonwealth, 100 tons of phenacetin 
annually—double the normal domestic 
consumption. 

The local snapper- and shark-liver-oil 
industry, begun in 1940, is providing 
enough vitamin A to meet Australian 
requirements. This oil averages 10,000 
international units per gram. Soon 
after the industry was established, oil 
was being exported to the United King- 
dom and the United States at a rate of 
approximately 5,000 gallons annually. 
However, production has been decreased 
by the requisition of fishing boats for 
use by the Armed Services. The output 
of vitamin C at present totals about 50 
pounds per week, 25 percent of which is 
allocated to civilians. 


Producing Botanical Drugs 


In the field of botanical drugs and 
their derivatives, Australia has been able 
to make an excellent showing in self- 
sufficiency. Digitalis is being extracted 
from locally grown foxglove in excess of 
the 2 or 3 tons consumed domestically 
each year. By early 1943, shipments 
were being made to Great Britain. 
Ergot of 99 percent purity and much 
higher strength than the British Phar- 
macopoeia standard was produced to a 
total of about 4,000 pounds during the 
1943-44 season. Ergot is a fungus 
which grows on rye, but Australian rye 
is of a particularly clean variety and, 
therefore, had to be artificially infected. 
Chemists of the Council of Scientific Re- 
search adapted the flotation process, 


used in mining, to separate the ergot 
from the rye. Thanks to the effective. 
ness of this process, almost enough ergot 
of a superior grade is being derived to 
meet domestic requirements. Produc. 
ers of this drug have benefited from a 
Government subsidy. 

Duboisia myoporoides (also Known as 
the corkwood tree), a wild plant which 
grows in profusion in Queensland and 
New South Wales, has proved to be a 
welcome source of essential alkaloids, 
Experiments with the leaves have been 
carried on since 1939, when the meager 
supply of hyoscine available in the coun- 
try caused the Medical Equipment Con- 
trol Committee to request a large firm 
of pharmaceutical manufacturers to 
conduct research with a view to discover- 
ing possible sources of the drug. At 
present hyoscine, hyoscyamine, and 
atropine are all being extracted in large 
quantities from duboisia. Considerable 
quantities of hyoscine have been ex- 
ported to the United Kingdom and the 
United States. Caffein and theobromine 
are two other alkaloids which are pro- 
duced domestically in Australia in quan- 
tity sufficient to meet local requirements 
but not to export. 


Some Specialties Developed 


Ether, which is of great importance 
industrially as well as medicinally, was 
by 1943 being produced in Australia in 
volume sufficient to furnish a surplus, 
With a new plant added, facilities were 
expected to be capable of creating an- 
nually as much as 155 tons of commer- 
cial sulfuric ether and 198 tons of ether 
for anesthesia. Manufacturers of ether 
also are producing the anesthetic, ethyl 
chloride, in sufficient quantities to sup- 
ply their own country and New Zealand. 
In addition, there is an exportable sur- 
plus large enough to fill more than 100,- 
000 tubes, but procuring the containers 
presents a problem. 

Supplies of chlorobutanol, manufac- 
tured from acetone, which is locally 
produced, and chloroform, which is im- 
ported, are more than adequate to meet 
the country’s requirements. More than 
twice as much chloral hydrate as is 
needed is being made from local raw 
materials. As early as 1942, hydrogen 
peroxide of superior quality was pro- 
duced to a total volume of 540,000 pounds, 
of which 90,000 were exported. Magne- 
sium sulfate and castor oil are two medic- 
inals of which enough is produced to 
supply both Australia and New Zealand, 
and present production could be stepped 
up if the need for added supplies should 
develop. A recently completed plant is 
expected to turn out quantities of pat- 
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aldehyde, metaldehyde, and acetalde- 
hyde in excess of local needs. 

Barium sulfate, for use in X-ray work, 
was all imported before the war. One of 
the first projects of the Medical Equip- 
ment Control Committee was to encour- 
age local manufacturers of commercial 
parium sulfate to improve the quality of 
their product to make it acceptable for 
medical use. By the end of 1943, the 
locally manufactured product, although 
having a slight odor and taste, proved 
satisfactory in use and was declared ac- 
ceptable by the Armed Services. Pro- 
duction of this commodity could be ma- 
terially increased, should the need for 
greater quantities materialize. 


Progress Slow in Some Cases 


Although great things have been ac- 
complished by the Australian drug in- 
dustry to date, it would be a mistake to 
believe that the picture is all rosy. Some 
padly needed drugs are not being pro- 
duced locally in sufficient quantities to 
meet the country’s wartime require- 
ments. Of these, agar, extremely val- 
uable as a bacteriological culture medium 
and controlled by Japan in a virtual 
monopoly before the war, is the subject 
of much research. Enough seaweed 
containing agar has been found in New 
South Wales to produce 100 tons an- 
nually, and agar is also being found in 
the Dongarra district of Western Aus- 
tralia. Although present production of 
agar is far below requirements, it is 
hoped that within 12 months enough will 
be available for essential needs. 

Lanolin (adeps lanae) is an item which 
was exported in quantity before the war; 
but, with the volume of production down 
and the volume of consumption up, all 
supplies of lanolin are under control, 
and essential medical requirements have 
priority. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


There is a serious shortage of olive oil, 
medical requirements for which are close 
to 40,000 gallons annually, whereas it is 
estimated that only 10,000 gallons were 
produced in 1943. The entire supply 
was allocated for medical use. Bella- 
donna is being cultivated and a few tons 
of the leaves had been gathered by early 
1943. Cultivation of the plant is not 
difficult, but picking the leaves is labori- 
ous and must be well-timed to get good 
results. Crystalline dextrose, for oral 
use, is being made from wheat in a quan- 
tity equal to 25 percent of that imported 
before the war. Recently, at the request 
of the Medical Equipment Control Com- 
mittee, manufacturers made one-half 
ton of dextrose suitable for intravenous 
use. Further quantities will be made as 
required. 

Of the essential oils which are pro- 
duced in Australia and used in medic- 
inals, eucalyptus oil is receiving the 
most attention. Australian exports of 
oils from eucalyptus for the period 
1938-43 were approximately 487,000 gal- 
lons. For the year ended May 31, 1942, 
oil of eucalyptus was used as a base from 
which to extract 25,000 pounds of men- 
thol and 5,100 pounds of thymol, these 
entire amounts being used within the 
country. 


Vital Drugs for Servicemen 


Several of the drugs needed acutely 
by the Allied armed forces are being 
produced successfully in Australia. Sul- 
fanilamide and sulfaguanidine are being 
manufactured from raw components 
available in the country, and to an extent 
which allows allocation of a considerable 
amount for civilian needs. Encouraging 
developments are taking place in the 
newly launched penicillin industry. Con- 
struction of a plant to cost approxi- 
mately £65,000 (Australian) has been 





From Australian Department of Information 
Australian benzol plant—one of the sources of phenol. 
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authorized by the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment. In this plant, the Common- 
wealth Serum Laboratories expect to be 
able soon to supply penicillin in increas- 
ing quantities for the Defense Services 
and, when possible, to increase output 
to meet civilian needs. 

Morphine has been the object of a 
veritable treasure hunt engaged in by 
many interested groups. The first pound 
of poppy seed was brought in from Great 
Britain and carefully cultivated. Within 
12 months the first plants had yielded 
90 pounds of seed, which were distributed 
all over the country in an effort to find 
where they would grow best. After the 
crop was well established, extensive in- 
vestigations were carried on to test the 
possibility of obtaining morphine di- 
rectly from poppy heads or poppy hay. 
After months of effort, the participating 
scientists were rewarded by the discovery 
of a process which proved successful in 
laboratory and pilot plant. A large fac- 
tory in Melbourne is already at work 
producing this vitally needed drug. The 
plants are being cultivated on more than 
500 acres, and each ton of poppy straw 
is expected to yield from 20 to 30 ounces 
of morphine. Australia’s needs are ex- 
pected to run to approximately 5,000 
ounces per year. The new process is 
economical in terms of both money and 
time, the old method, which entailed 
passing through an intervening stage of 
opium, being laborious and costly. 

Proflavine, a drug used for treating 
wounds, is being made at the rate of 
several hundredweight a year; and it is 
claimed that production could be in- 
creased to 2,000 pounds per month. This 
drug can be applied directly to wounds 
and has been found to be effectual in 
cases where other drugs have failed. 

Australia, like others of the Allied Na- 
tions, has felt keenly the need for qui- 
nine and is investigating every possi- 
bility of growing cinchona trees locally. 
Seedlings brought from Papua (south- 
eastern New Guinea—a territory of Aus- 
tralia) are being cultivated in several 
areas of Queensland and, as soon as 
ready for field planting, will be placed in 
plots designed to become forestry plan- 
tations. Atabrine, the quinine substi- 
tute, is being manufactured in consider- 
able quantity. An acridine derivative, 
5-aminoacridine, is the first synthetic 
drug the complete chemistry of which 
has been worked out in Australia. 
Sources of ipecac and emetine, vital 
weapons with which to fight amoebic 
dysentery, are being sought by Aus- 
tralian scientists, with some promise of 
success. 


W hat of the Future? 


Information is not available for any 
exhaustive discussion of Australia’s drug 
industry, but the facts noted will serve 
to give some indication of what is being 
done there. With Australian Service- 
men fighting in distant places, battling 
against infection and disease—which, 
uncontrolled, can cause more fatalities 
than the enemy—and with civilians of 
the country putting their maximum into 
the war effort, Australian scientists, like 

(Continued on p. 36) 
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Costa Rica Helping 
Feed Our Armed Forces 


N THE AUTUMN of 1942, the food 

problem in the Caribbean was acute. 
The Caribbean islands and Central 
America normally imported considerable 
amounts of foodstuffs while producing 
for export mainly coffee, sugar, cocoa, 
and bananas. War and the U-boat drive 
in the Caribbean had changed this trade 
drastically. Ships by the scores had been 
pulled out of inter-American trade routes 
for war duty. All through the spring and 
summer, enemy submarines had been 
prowling in Atlantic and Caribbean 
waters, in the Gulf of Mexico, trying to 
cripple vital supply lines. Considerable 
sugar and coffee piled up in warehouses 
waiting for boats. Imports of flour, rice, 
and canned goods dropped. At the same 
time, in Panama and other strategic 
spots, military forces were being 
strengthened for defense of the hemi- 
sphere. Food prices went up, hunger 
threatened. The need was action, more 
local production of food. 


Food-Growing Agreement 


In this situation, rising out of the 
shortage of shipping after Pearl Harbor, 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 
an agency of the Office of Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, signed a series 
of food-growing agreements with other 
American republics. The first was with 
Brazil, for increased food production in 
northern Brazil, site of strategic defense 


By Vance Rocerrs, Food Supply Divi- 
sion, Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs 


bases and production. The second was 
with Costa Rica. In size, Costa Rica, 
with an area of about 23,000 square miles 
and a population of 687,000, was the 
other pole from huge Brazil, a country 
of 45,000,000 and an area of nearly 3,300,- 
000 square miles. But Costa Rica has 
played a part in the wartime food drama 
out of proportion to its size. Every 
month Costa Rica is producing a large 
supply of food for the Army, in addition 
to the rubber, hemp, and balsa wood it 
is turning out for United Nations war 
industry. From hot and humid lowlands 
along the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
rises Costa Rica’s highland region. of 
mountains and valleys. Here, in a cli- 
mate which has been called “perpetual 
spring,” are the main inland cities, the 
principal centers of farming, as well as 
other economic activities. In the Meseta 
Central, between 3,000 and 4,000 feet 
above sea level, live most of the popula- 
tion. Filled with volcanic ash, this basin 
area is fertile, grows fine coffees, as well 
as food staples such as corn and beans. 
Vegetables and fruits flourish the year 
round. Costa Rican coffee, bananas, and 
cocoa found ready markets outside the 
country, principally in the United States. 





es a photo 


Harvesting potatoes at Volcan Irazu, Costa Rica 


The market for vegetables and most 
fruits, on the other hand, was limiteg 
by domestic demand. Assured a market, 
there was little doubt that Costa Rican 
farmers could substantially increase 
their production of vegetables and fruits 


Market in Panama 


A few hundred miles south, in neigh- 
boring Panama, a fast-growing market 
was clamoring for food, for vegetables, 
and fruits. Thousands of soldiers, sajj- 
ors, airmen, and construction workers 
had swelled the wartime population of 
Panama, mostly in the Canal Zone. 
Moreover, Panama, on the crossroads of 
the hemisphere, was a supply center for 
other defense bases. Watching shipping 
conditions tighten in the summer of 1942, 
Army quartermasters sought closer 
sources of food supply. But, when ships 
were plentiful, nearby areas found it 
more profitable to grow coffee and 
bananas than vegetables for export. 
Vegetables for sailors and soldiers in the 
Canal Zone in large part came out of 
cans, imported from the United States, 
rather than from nearby farms. Now 
the story has changed. Sailors and sol- 
diers in the Canal Zone get many of their 
vegetables and fruits fresh from nearby 
Costa Rica—an arrangement which has 
proved mutually beneficial for the mili- 
tary services and for the growers. 

By mid-1944, Costa Rican farmers had 
produced more than 6,000,000 pounds of 
vegetables and fruits for shipment to 
Panama and for workers on the Inter- 
American Highway. This produce in- 
cluded principally citrus fruits, pine- 
apples, sweet potatoes, tomatoes, beets, 
carrots, cabbages, turnips, peppers, and 
sweet corn. 


Domestic Considerations 


Only surplus vegetables and fruits 
above local consumption needs have been 
sent out of Costa Rica. For Costa Rica, 
like many other countries, has experi- 
enced a wartime rise in living costs. The 
causes of this inflationary trend in Latin 
America are not easy to analyze in detail. 
An important reason, however, obviously 
has been the wartime disruption of trade 
and reduction in imports. One effective 
way of combatting rising living costs in 
Central America was to increase food 
production for local consumption. Pan- 
ama, with its war-swollen population, 
particularly had a problem of rising liv- 
ing costs. And Panama, one of the prin- 
cipal food-importing areas in Latin 
America, needed the help of Costa Rican 
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farmers as well as of its own farmers, 
who also have increased food production 
for local consumption. 

Purchasing agents of the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs buy for export 
only such produce as the Costa Rican 
Ministry of Agriculture considers surplus 
and gives permission to export. Prices, 
moreover, are based upon a schedule pre- 
pared with the approval of the Ministry 
of Agriculture. These prices are set be- 
low average open-market prices but suffi- 
ciently high to assure reasonable profits 
to the farmer. The results have been a 
substantial and much-needed addition 
to the food supply of the Panama Canal 
defense forcés, a new source of income 
for Costa Rican farmers; timely aid in 
the fight against rising living costs, and 
a saving in shipping. 


Institute’s Work 


The work of the Institute in Costa Rica 
consists principally of providing a mar- 
ket for the produce and technical assist- 
ance to growers. The main work is 
Costa Rica’s from the growing of the 
vegetables and fruits by farmers to the 
handling of credit arrangements by the 
National Bank of Costa Rica. Five or 
six agricultural specialists and an Army 
quartermaster representative have been 
the bulk of the United States personnel. 
As chief of the United States party of 
agricultural specialists, I watched the 
program take shape from its inception 
during the height of the shipping emer- 
gency in 1942. What really made the 
program count in the battle for food was 
the willing cooperation of several thou- 
sand hard-working Costa Rican farmers. 

Once assured a market for their pro- 
duce, these farmers increased their out- 
put of vegetables and fruits. Through 
the Institute, the farmers got assistance 
in acquiring seed, tools, fertilizer, and 
insecticides. These were sold at cost. 
Four warehouses were established at 
convenient places—Alajuela, Cartago, 
Naranjo, and San Jose—to receive the 
produce from the farmers. Letters of 
commitment were issued to farmers for 
the purchase of specified produce at fixed 
prices. With this market guaranty, to- 
gether with technical advice and tools 
when they needed them, Costa Rican 
farmers soon demonstrated what could 
be accomplished in increasing local 
food production to meet the wartime 
emergency. 


Welcomed by Army 


Early in 1943, the first shipments of 
produce began to move from Costa Rica 
to the Panama Canal Zone. And they 
were welcomed by the Army quarter- 
masters, not only on the point of cost but 
of quality. Counting freight differential, 
the saving over comparable foods im- 
ported from, say, New Orleans, is con- 
siderable. The additional food source 
was doubly opportune. Thousands of 
workers were employed on emergency 
highway construction in Central Amer- 
lea, including Costa Rica, in an effort 
toimprove overland communications for 
war needs. The requirements of these 
toad workers put additional strain on 
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Irrigating cabbage seed bed, Cartago area, Costa Rica. 


food supplies. So arrangements were 
made by the Institute to provide fruits 
and vegetables for highway workers in 
Costa Rica as well as military forces. 
The emergency highway work in Central 
America was handled by Army engineers 
and was part of hemisphere defense 
strategy. Since the improvement in 
shipping conditions in the Caribbean, the 
emergency highway work has been ter- 
minated. But road construction has 
continued in Costa Rica under the long- 
range Inter-American Highway plan. 
Workers on this road construction are 
still supplied with fruits and vegetables 
by arrangement with the Institute. 

The food-growing agreement extends 
to June 1945. Whether the wartime 
emergency which brought the food pro- 
gram into being will be over entirely by 
then remains to be seen. Many factors 
enter into food-supply calculations. 
Shipping is only one of them. But what- 
ever the outcome, the work initiated in 
wartime undoubtedly will leave a herit- 
age for the future. Many small farmers 
have acquired new knowledge of crops, 
the use of tools, fertilizer, and insec- 
ticides. 


Useful “Byproducts” 


As an example of the useful byprod- 
ucts of emergency work of this type, is 
Costa Rica’s new corn drier, designed 
and built with the help of United States 
technicians. Corn is a basic, staple food 
in Central America. In many places it 
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literally is the staff of life. In many 
places in Central America corn grows 
luxuriantly. One of these corn-growing 
areas is in the lowlands known locally 
as the Linea Vieja—the Old Line. The 
rainfall is extraordinary—from 150 to 
200 inches annually. When plant disease 
killed off the banana industry, an eco- 
nomically stranded population of about 
1,500 families turned to growing corn. 
The corn grew fast and tall, and the cli- 
mate was good for two crops a year. 
However, because of the extreme wet- 
ness, it was difficult to dry the corn while 
it was in the field. Instead of maturing 
and drying, the corn often molded and 
sprouted on the stalk. And even after 
shelling, the high moisture content of 
the corn caused heating and sprouting 
before it could be shipped to the cooler 
highland. 

Members of the United States tech- 
nical mission studied the Old Line’s food- 
production problems. The result was 
the decision that the construction of a 
corn drier would be of most immediate 
practical service in aiding the areas. 
The loss of the corn crop was as high 
as 50 percent. 

Se, in agreement with the Costa Rican 
Government, the construction of a corn 
drier was undertaken. The help of civil- 
ian technicians from the Panama Canal 
Zone was obtained to design the drier. 
Despite difficulties of getting machinery 
and materials in wartime, the construc- 

(Continued on p. 32) 
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Suggestions and Guides for 
Prospective Foreign Traders 


ANY AMERICAN MANUFACTUR- 

ERS have greatly expanded their 
production facilities since the war. 
Quite reasonably, these manufacturers 
suspect that local or even domestic mar- 
kets will net suffice to absorb their in- 
creased output, and, for the first time, 
they are exploring the prospects for the 
sale of their goods beyond the boundaries 
of the United States. 

In some instances their products only 
recently have found their way abroad 
via Lend-Lease. In others, world-wide 
shortages have stimulated foreign im- 
porters and domestic export merchants 
to seek new sources of supply in this 
country, so that they have had their 
first taste of foreign trade in the form 
of occasional, unsolicited orders, destined 
for export. They are encouraged in their 
interest by articles in newspapers, maga- 
zines, and trade papers which describe 
the industrial awakening of certain for- 
eign areas, or the destruction wrought 
by war, and which point enthusiastically 
to the prospects for trade with those 
countries after the war. 


Plan for the Long Pull 


These considerations should be evalu- 
ated carefully. The wise manufacturer 
is not motivated entirely by necessity or 
glamour. He knows that present-day 
shortages, producing seller-market con- 
ditions, are not normal, and that there 
will ensue an era of competition from 
many directions after the war. Although 
he has faith in the fundamental good 
quality and salability of his products, 
he will nevertheless attempt to analyze 
and evaluate the essential factors affect- 
ing their successful introduction into 
foreign markets. 

This far-sighted manufacturer is 
planning for the long pull. He is con- 
vinced that if he enters foreign trade, it 
must be on a permanent, long-range 
basis; that he must be prepared to pro- 
tect and support his export program 
through its initial critical stage. He will 
give appropriate consideration to the 
prospects of indirect exporting through 
experienced, professional export middle- 
men. Furthermore, he recognizes that 
foreign trade is not a cure-all, but repre- 
sents for him one of several solutions to 
his post-war problems. 


How To Analyze Your Business 


Not all American products will find 
permanent markets abroad. Although 
many products are already well estab- 
lished, others are so typically American 


By Epmunp F. Becker, Commercial 
Intelligence Unit, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


This article is offered primarily 
as an aid to American businessmen 
who are investigating the prospects 
for the sale of their goods abroad. 
It is designed to be helpful in iden- 
tifying some of the problems and 
techniques of foreign trade, and in 
suggesting reliable sources quali- 
fied to provide specific information 
and advice. Many of the references 
relate to both import and export 
trade. 
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that their sale in foreign countries is 
confined almost entirely to American 
tourists, American residents, or to a re- 
stricted local clientele. The customs, 
manners, habits, buying power, and liv- 
ing conditions, varying from country to 
country, affect the demand for goods. 

Before making any far-reaching de- 
cisions, therefore, the American manu- 
facturer should analyze as thoroughly as 
possible the principal factors affecting 
the salability of his merchandise under 
the conditions peculiar to those markets. 
The following outline is designed to be 
helpful in this respect: 


Propuct ANALYSIS 


(a) Domestic Marketing Factors.—Do 
your production facilities and the extent 
of your domestic distribution justify 
entry into export trade? 

(b) Foreign-Market Factors.—Is your 
product of the type that might be in 
demand abroad? If so, what is the nor- 
mal export volume of products such as 
you produce or process? 


FOREIGN-AREA ANALYSIS 


(a) Trade Statistics of Foreign Coun- 
tries.—You will need to know the normal 
import market in each country for prod- 
ucts such as you propose to export. This 
will involve a study of the volume sup- 
plied by the United States as well as by 
other producing countries. 

(b) Economic Information Concerning 
Countries.—It is essential to know cur- 
rent economic conditions in each mar- 
ket—agricultural and other production 
trends, exchange situation, duties, pur- 
chasing power, transportation facilities, 
and political conditions. 


EXPORTING FACILITIES 


(a) In the United States.—What facilj- 
ties are available to the American manu. 
facturer? Should he set up his own ex. 
port organization, or should he avai] 
himself of the facilities of a manufac. 
turers’ export agent, combination export 
manager, export merchant, or some other 
distribution channel? 

(b) In Foreign Countries——What are 
the channels of distribution abroad? 
How can you select a satisfactory agent 
or distributor? 


FOREIGN CREDIT AND EXCHANGE 


(a) Credit Information on Foreign Dis- 
tributors.—It is important that you know 
all about your foreign distributors and 
customers; i. e., their reputation, facili- 
ties, capital, effectiveness, and the like, 

(b) Exchange Rates.—The need for 
information on this subject is obvious, 


GOVERNMENT RESTRICTIONS 


(a) Tariffs—Your ability to compete 
in a given market often depends upon 
the tariff rates of the country. 

(b) Foreign- Government  Regula- 
tions.—Laws and regulations may havea 
direct bearing on the profitable sale of 
your goods in certain areas. They should 
be studied carefully. 

(c) U. S. Government Regulations — 
Although many of these will disappear 
after the war, they are an essential con- 
sideration now and in the future. 


COMPETITION ANALYSIS 


(a) Local Manufacturer.—What com- 
petition must you expect from locally 
manufactured articles? Who are your 
local competitors? How important are 
they in the local economy? 

(b) Foreign Competition.—What com- 
petition must you meet from other for- 
eign countries in a given market? Are 
they selling in that market now? 

(c) American Competition.—Can you 
compete with other American manufac- 
turers exporting to the same market? 
How are they selling there—through 
branches, subsidiaries, agents, distribu- 
tors, or directly to consumers? 


Export Cost ANALYSIS 


Many factors enter into the cost of ex- 
porting. Some of these costs, although 
individually small, loom large in the ag- 
gregate. Goods cannot always be sold 
f. o. b. your factory. You may find it 
necessary to quote f. a. s. American port 
or c. i. f. port of destination. 

The following factors all enter into the 
making of a thorough export cost analy- 
sis: Packing, transportation, documenta- 
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tion fees, selling, registration fees, in- 
surance, discounts, commissions, ad- 
yertising, terms of payments abroad 
(financing), trade-marks, and licenses. 
some of these items depend on company 
policy and budgets. Other costs can be 
determined by consulting common car- 
riers, forwarders, and export houses. 


Where To Go for Help 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 


Established foreign traders have for 
years looked to the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, as their source in 
Government for current and detailed in- 
formation relating to international 
trade. They have drawn on the Bureau 
for trade statistics, market surveys, 
names of selling outlets and sources of 
raw materials, information on credit, 
collection, and exchange conditions, 
tariffs and other local regulations, laws 
pertaining to commerce, credit terms 
and prevailing trade practices, competi- 
tion, local tastes, buying power, and 
similar basic data representing many of 
the elements entering into foreign-trade 
analysis and promotion. 


SERVICE IN WAR AND PEACE 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce and the American Foreign 
Service collaborate in collecting and 
compiling foreign-market data. At 
present the facilities of both agencies are 
concentrated principally on making 
studies for the various war agencies. 
There is available, however, a fairly 
large amount of published and noncon- 
fidential material of the above character, 
and new studies are in preparation. 

The service functions of this Bureau 
and of the American Foreign Service will 
be resumed fully after the war. Since 
the information desired may be available 
in Washington, inquiries should be di- 
rected to this Bureau before American 
Foreign Service officers are consulted. 
Some of the services of this Bureau are 
outlined below. 


REGIONAL ECONOMIC STUDIES 


The Division of International Economy 
supplies essential trade data for prac- 
tically all foreign areas, and their reports 
cover the field of economic, industrial, 
agricultural, financial, and business de- 
velopments abroad. Foreign decrees and 
laws pertaining to trade, finance, and 
commerce are reported, and their effects 
on American trade are analyzed. Spe- 
tific information is available on all types 
of foreign-trade restrictions: Import 
duties, import licenses, exchange, sani- 
lary requirements, internal taxes, and 
foreign government regulations insofar 
as they apply to exporting and importing 
goods. Patent, trade-mark, and copy- 
tight legislation is followed closely. 

Classified tables showing the quantity 
and value of the foreign trade of this 
and other countries constitute a regular 
service of this Division. The Trade Con- 
trols Unit is consulted daily by foreign 
waders concerning problems arising in 
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connection with American export and 
import regulations and various other 
wartime trade controls. The Division 
also participates in the formulation, ne- 
gotiation, and conclusion of trade agree- 
ments with foreign countries, and fur- 
nishes current information concerning 
them. 


COMMODITY INFORMATION 


The Division of Industrial Economy 
prepares. studies on many important 
commodities figuring in international as 
well as domestic trades. The Division 
is organized into 18 commodity units, and 
consultants in the fields of foodstuffs, 
chemicals, drugs, metals and minerals, 
lumber, machinery, leather, motion pic- 
tures, pulp and paper, motive products, 
rubber, textiles, transportation, and 
other industries are ready to offer advice. 


Spot SERVICES AND PUBLICATIONS 


The Division of Commercial and Eco- 
nomic Information serves American busi- 
ness by providing prompt and easy access 
to existing reports relating to various 
business problems, including those of 
foreign traders. The Commercial Intelli- 
gence Unit of this Division provides 
classified lists of foreign importers, deal- 
ers, agents, industrial firms, and local 
exporters of native products. In fact, a 
file of reports is maintained on more than 
800,000 commercial establishments 
abroad. 

From this file information can be sup- 
plied promptly concerning method of op- 
eration, size, number of employees, capi- 
tal, annual turn-over, ownership or man- 
agement, representatives or principals 
in the United States or other countries, 
and their general reputation. This ma- 
terial is particularly complete and cur- 
rent with respect to Latin America. 

The Commercial Intelligence Unit also 
is the source in Government for informa- 
tion concerning the political character- 
istics of foreign firms, “black lists,” and 
the various wartime trade, property, and 
financial controls related thereto. The 
Inquiry and Reference Service of the 
Unit, through its extensive subject in- 
dexes, has at its fingertips thousands of 
useful abstracts, digests, studies, and 
references pertaining to the field of in- 
ternational trade. 

All Bureau periodicals and reports are 
edited in the Publications Unit of this 
Division. Periodicals are: ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, Domestic Commerce, and 
the Survey of Current Business. The 
Division’s Trade Association Unit serves 
as a center of information on businesg 
and professional groups in the United 
States. 


How TO REGISTER FOR SERVICE 


American firms interested in foreign 
trade identify themselves by registering 
for the Bureau’s exporters’ and import- 
ers’ index. In doing so, they provide cer- 
tain information concerning their back- 
ground and activities which enables the 
Bureau to assist them intelligently. An 
application blank is provided for this 
purpose. Approximately 17,000 export- 
ers, importers, and other organizations 
interested in foreign trade are registered 
with the Bureau and utilize its services. 
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COMMERCE FIELD OFFICES 


Prospective foreign traders should 
avail themselves at every opportunity 
of the services of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce in their area. 
The manager and his staff are well quali- 
fied to act as local consultants on many 
foreign-trade matters, and much of the 
material referred to herein is on hand in 
these offices. A list of these field service 
stations appears each week on page 2 
of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


Trade Organizations 


Foreign-trade organizations, the mem- 
berships of which are composed largely 
of established foreign traders, provide an 
excellent medium for the exchange of 
actual, first-hand experience. Many of 
these are clubs which hold weekly or 
monthly meetings, where day-to-day 
problems and developments are dis- 
cussed. Members are provided with 
printed copies of the minutes of the pro- 
ceedings. Some of these organizations 
conduct forums, lecture courses, and 
foreign-trade “clinics,” which are valu- 
able to both new and experienced 
members. 

These foreign-trade groups are recog- 
nized as authorities in their field. Many 
are affiliates of national organizations, 
and are consulted by the policy boards of 
Government agencies with respect to 
controls, regulations, and procedures. 
Chambers of commerce and industry 
trade associations should not be over- 
looked as valuable sources of information 
concerning the place of your industry in 
foreign trade. 


Your Loca. ASSOCIATION 


Information concerning more than 200 
foreign-trade organizations, and almost 
3,000 other regional and national organ- 
izations is contained in a 320-page direc- 
tory, “Trade and Professional Associa- 
tions of the United States,” prepared in 
1942 by the Department of Commerce. It 
is available in libraries, or may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C., for 70 cents. 
Additional information concerning trade 
associations may be obtained from the 
Trade Association Unit, Department of 
Commerce, which is issuing a 1944 series 
of State lists covering local associations 
and chambers of commerce in almost 
4,000 cities. This series is entitled 
“State-Local Businessmen’s Organiza- 
tions,” available without charge. 


Private Business Organizations 


Many of the problems of exporting can 
be delegated to private organizations 
specializing in one or another phase of 
the field, and offering various services. 
To those prospective exporters who can- 
not or do not wish to maintain their own 
foreign-selling organization, a variety of 
well-established channels of distribu- 
tion; located in this country, but effecting 
distribution abroad, ‘are available. For 
years, many American manufacturers 
have placed their products in foreign 
markets without being involved to any 
great extent in the actual mechanics of 
international trade. They have avoided 

(Continued on p. 38) 
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Organic Drugs and Chemicals— 
Markets and Industry in Chile 


HE INDUSTRIALIZATION OF 

CHILE has progressed materially 
during recent years, increasing Chile’s 
consumption of organic chemicals by the 
chemical-consuming or chemical-proc- 
ess industries. The Chilean chemical in- 
dustry, however, is still in its infancy, 
and the country continues to import the 
bulk of its chemical requirements. 

Many manufacturers are still employ- 
ing antiquated machinery and meth- 
ods of production, and lack of capita! 
and shortage of competent, skilled 
workmen, lack of scientific knowledge, 
and high production costs are dominant 
factors in maintaining the industry at 
its present low level. 

However, some progress has been made 
in the production of alcohols from wood 
distillation and as a byproduct of the 
wine industry. Likewise, tartrates, py- 
roligneous acid, acetone, and formalde- 
hyde have been added to the produc- 
tion list, but the two last-named chem- 
icals are not of high quality although 
of high cost to the consumer. 


Output Increasing 


Development of the Chilean organic- 
chemical industry is based chiefly on 
the expansion of the manufacture of 
commodities made from imported chem- 
icals, and this type of manufacture has 
materially increased during the war 
years, particularly in the paint, drug, and 
dyestuffs industries. 

The Chilean Government has indirect 
control over various Chilean chemical 
and pharmaceutical firms through the 
Corporacion de Fomento de la Produc- 
cién (Corporation for the Promotion of 
Production). This is a government 
agency, established in 1939 to develop 
the natural resources of Chile, such as 
minerals, electric power, and agriculture, 
as well as to encourage the industrial 
development. The Corporacion is an 
instrumentality of the Ministry of Econ- 
omy and Commerce. 

As far as known, the only foreign af- 
filiation of Chilean organic chemical 
firms is that of the Instituto Sanitas y 
Colorantes (Sanicolor) in the produc- 
tion of coal-tar dyes. It is understood 
that intermediates will be supplied on 
a royalty basis for final elaboration and 
distribution by Sanicolor. 

In 1941, the Chilean organic chemical 
industry produced chemicals valued at 
approximately $1,309,000 (40,582,000 
paper pesos). Although the complete 
figures for 1942 and 1943 are not yet 
available, it is believed that the value of 
the organic chemicals produced during 
those years was about the same as the 


By Rosert F. ScHNeEmwerR, Economic 
Analyst, U.S. Embassy, Santiago 


1941 figure. A comparison of the 1940 
and 1941 values in paper pesos’ of cer- 
tain organic chemical products is as fol- 
lows: 

1940 1941 
Coal-tar dyes__.. 1,287,158 657, 141 
Non-coal-tar chem- 


ical products___ 39, 925, 239 40, 286, 173 


CoaL-TaR PRODUCTS 


Coal tar is produced in Chile from in- 
dustrial and lighting-gas plants by the 
Santiago, Valparaiso, and Antofagasta 
fuel and lighting-gas companies, and 
the Sociedad Quimica Nacional (So- 
quina) of Santiago distributes the prod- 
uct and derivatives. Soquina, for the 
past several months, has been studying 
the possibilities of producing the sim- 
pler coal-tar derivatives, such as phenol 
and naphthalene. Coal tar is used as 
fuel, and the oils distilled from it are 
used in the paint industry and also for 
disinfectants. The production of coal 
tar and certain derivatives in Chile dur- 
ing the years 1942 and 1943 is shown in 
the following table: 


TABLE I.—Chilean Production of Coal Tar 
and Certain Derivatives 





It 1942 1o4 
Kilogram Kilogram 
Coal-tar 12, 235, 043 11, 223, 203 
Distilled 4, 214, 540 3, 850, 550 
230° oil 210, 727 192, 527 
Creosote 230°-290 842, GOR 770, 110 
Creosote 290°-330 716, 471 654, 593 


Disinfectants 6, 000 9, 000 





NON-COAL-TAR PRODUCTS 


Crude acetic acid and alcohols are pro- 
duced from wood distillation, and some 
alcohol is produced as a byproduct of the 
wine industry. Statistics regarding the 
production of non-coal-tar products are 
shown in table II. 

There is no reported Chilean produc- 
tion of plastics, photographic developers, 
medicinal chemicals, or any other deriva- 
tives from coal tar. 

The few organic chemicals manufac- 
tured in Chile are usually sold directly 
by the producer to the consumer-manu- 
facturer of other commodities. In a few 
instances, possibly because the manufac- 
turer has no distributing facilities, the 
total production is sold to a distributor. 


1In this article, the rate of exchange of the 
paper peso is $0.0322 to the dollar, and of 
the gold peso is $0.2061. 


TABLE II.—Chile’s Production of Non-Coal- 
Tar Products 





a, 
1040 
Item 


Quantity Value 


Kilograms | Paper pesos 


Acetic acid 5, 207 44, 127 
Pyroligneous acid 1, 374, 500 ne 
Acetone 13, 590 
lartaric acid 30, 079 801, 107 
Potassium bitartrat« 16, 411 299, 644 
Other tartrates 164, 442 843, 910 
Alcohols ; 
Ethyl 174, 365 1, 814, 175 
Methyl] 21, 908 350, 528 
Denatured 210, 294 618, 32 
Alcohols, n. e. s 5, 637, $62 16, 561, 329 
Ethyl ether 4,529 89, 827 
Glycerin 211, 034 2, 069, 236 
Creosote (wood 2, 524, 047 3, O87, 090 
rurpentine (unrectified 2, 866, 631 4, 299, 046 
Cellulose 6, 031, 000 9. 046, 000 
Dextrin (*) 
1041 
Item - 
Quantity Value 
Kilograms | Paper pesos 
Acetic acid 33, 138 405, 559 
P yroligneous acid 330. 000 652, 805 
Acetone 2. 030 4. 060 
lartaric acid 36. O79 O81, 107 
Potassium bitartrat« 16, 411 259, 644 
Other tartrates 173, 358 1, 711,046 
Alcohols 
Ethyl 410, 506 501, 753 
Methyl! 9, 620 20, 000 
Denatured 252, 754 1, 182, 559 
Alcohols, n. e. s 4,500,348 | 18, 272,009 
Ethyl ether 1, 225 18, 38] 
Glycerin 160, 605 1, 969, 102 
Creosote (wood 2, 723, 339 6, 571, 322 
rurpentine (unrectified 992, 218 1, 611, O5 
Cellulose 5, 509, 000 5, 806, 582 
Dextrin 48, 340 319, 104 





Figures not available 


Some Chemicals Are Exported 
The 1941 exports of Chilean organic 
chemicals, including medicinal chemi- 
cals, amounted to $263,849 (1,280,200 
gold pesos), compared with $103,737 
(503,333 gold pesos). 


TABLe III Laeports of Certain Organic 
Chemicals 
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Product 
( n- ’rincipal o 
qua i Value Principal country 
ity of destination 


Calcium tartrate 137, OW5 144, 568 U.S 

lannic acid 

lartaric acid 

Potassium hitar 67, 026 4.810 U.S 
trate 

Cresvlie acid 4, 408 1,472 

Beta-naphthol ) 

Glycerin, pure 

lartrates, n. e.s 256,990 | 226,495 | U. 8. 

Carbolie acid 300) 115. Netherlands. 

Propyl aleohol 

Pharmaceutical 2%, 563 76.965 Peru 
products,n.e.s 


FE cuador 
94 ony | s 
Peru 








1944 


1e 


on-Coal- 


Value 


Paper pesos 
44, 127 


801, 107 
299, 644 
843, 910 


1, 814, 175 
350, 528 
618, 320 

16, 561, 329 
89, 827 

2, 069, 236 

3, 87, 090 

4, 290, 046 

¥, 046, 000 


(*) 


il 


Value 


Paper pesos 
405, 559 

652, 805 

4. 060 

O81, 107 

250, 644 

1, 711, 046 


501, 753 
20, 000 

1, 182, 559 
18, 272, 0% 
18, 381 

1, ¥69, 102 
6, 571, 322 
1, 611, O8 
5, 806, 582 
319, 104 





ported 


| organic 
| chemi- 
1,280,200 

$103,737 


Organic 
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TaBLeE I11.—Lxrports of Certain Organic 
Chemicals—Continued 





1941 
Product ees 
Principal country 


Quan- Vv 

tity alu of destination 
Kilo- Gold 
grams pe 808 


Calcium tartrate..| 244,576 | 474,334 | U.8.; Ecuador. 


Tannie acid 10, 000 4,430 | Japan. 
Tartaric acid 72,978 | 93.940 | U.8. 
Potassium bitar- 126,782 | 272,180 | Do. 
trate. dit 
Cresylic acid 4, 600 1,767 | Ecuador. 
Beta-naphthol wal § 
Glycerin, pure 3, 261 1,815 | Ecuador. 
Tartrates, n.e.s..) 253,356 | 326,171 | U. 8, 


Carbolic acid , A eae 

Propy! alcohol 112 120 

Pharmaceutical 9,036 | 106, 243 
products,n.e.s 


Argentina, 
Colombia; Peru. 





i Probably a reexport 


Taste 1V.—Total Chilean Imports of Or- 
ganic Chemicals and Related Products 
{Value in thousand gold pesos] 

l 





Product | 1938 1939 1940 
Industrial aleohol 26 471 842 
Paints, varnishes, inks, and 

dyes 56, 076 55, 878 | 83, 497 


Chemicals 102, 260 83, 626 
Drugs, pharmaceutical 


products, perfumes 


107, 622 


41, 958 16, 692 45, 951 


Other industrial chemicals 107, 107 94,461 153, 501 

Total 307, 667 | 281,128 | 391, 413 

1943 (to 

' ‘ 9 
Product 1041 1942 Oct.) 

Industrial alcohol 1, 077 1, 033 276 
Paints, varnishes, inks, and 

dyes 74,889 103, 992 67, 369 


Chemicals 138,905 203, 414 
Drugs, pharmaceutical 
products, perfumes 


Other industrial chemicals 


139, 657 


53, 035 53, 723 


f 47, 043 
163,726 225, 496 


148, 877 


403, 222 








Total 431,632 587, 658 
Taste V.—Jmports of Coal-Tar Dyes into 
Chile 
1940 
Country 


Quantity Value 


Kilograms Gold pesos 





United States 182, 128 1, 471, 121 

Germany 98, 215 1, 575, 444 

Great Britain 6, 182 

France 71, 308 

Switzerland 48, 954 

Others 35. 129 450, 451 
Total 441, 916 4, 833, 312 

1041 


Country 
Quantity Value 


Kilograms Gold pesos 
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Bs. 


Courtesy Chilean Line 


View “from the hill” at Valparaiso—the port that handles the greatest share of Chile’s 


foreign trade. 


which are shown (see table IV) in sum- 
mation for the years 1938 to 1943, inclu- 
sive. 

Figures showing the quantities and 
values in detail for dyes and principal 
organic chemicals are available up to 
1941 only, which is the last year for which 
complete figures are available. These 
data are shown in table V. 


Imports of other organic chemicals 
into Chile during 1940 and 1941 are shown 
below in detail, with the principal coun- 
tries of origin indicated. Break-downs 
by country data are on file in the Chemi- 
cal Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, for 1938-41, inclusive, and 
quantity totals in most instances for 
1942 and 1943. 


TABLE VI.—IJmports of Certain Organic Chemicals Into Chile 





| 1940 


Item a 


Quantity 


Coal-tar products and intermediates: 


Kilograms 
Phenol, crystals 


2, 196 


Gold pesos 


Value 


1941 
OPS ae ate Ee Cer ey A Principal country 
of origin 


Quantity Value 


Kilograms 
1, 801 


Gold pesos 
6, 611 4,247 | United States, 





United States 200, 072 1, 877. 736 Phenol, liquid, impure 3 40 (1) () Do. 
cipal country Germany 31, 669 366, 785 Cresylic acid (flotation agent) 815, 431 397, 170 910, 743 644,652 | United States; Great 
lestination Great Britain 1, 527 14, 656 Britain. 
France 48, G93 454, 992 Aniline oil and salts 8, 956 15, 815 6, 154 10, 487 | United States. 
Switzerland 2. 868 241, 922 Toluene 1, 260 673 249 434 | Do. 
Others 7, 223 246, 864 Xylene 2, 317 2, 084 5, 032 5, 032 Do. 
Synthetic resins, n. e. s , 36, 169 | 89, 687 78, 747 226,092 | United States; Great 
Total 321, 352 3, 202, 955 Britain. 
Plastics materials___. 166, 175 491, 436 238, 767 722, 710 | Do. 
Synthetie and natural aromatics_-- 44, 364 1, 210,255 49, 618 1, 991, 856 | Do. 
Tanning chemicals, synthetic, ete. (in- 3, 750, 585 | 1,831,072 340, 616 | 280, 059 | Argentina; United 
aie a aa sine cludes quebracho). | | States. 
‘aes Impor ts Necessary Flotation agents xanthates 139,579 | 501,770 | 123,909 | 447,846 | United States; Great 
Britain. 
: As stated before, the Chilean industri- Potassium xanthates 127,720 | 296, 035 184, 953 239, 405 United States; 
verlands j ‘ Sa . : ae elgium. 
herlands. alization is for the most part merely the Other flotation and concentration 4,909 | 671, 452 6, 294 | 821,875 | United States. 


¥ expansion of manufacture of commodi- 


agents 
ties from imported organic chemicals 


! Not available. (Continued on p. 35) 
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Reports Submitted by Offices (in Latin America) of the U.S. Foreign Service 


Colombia 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Bogota) 


Except for a day or two of uncertainty, 
the attempted overthrow of the Colom- 
bian Government on July 9, 1944, by cer- 
tain army groups apparently had little 
effect on business or financial conditions 
in Colombia. The regular session of Con- 
gress, scheduled to open on July 20, how- 
ever, was postponed by the declaration of 
a state of siege, thereby delaying consid- 
eration of several important legislative 
measures, including the projected new 
petroleum law. 

The latest business indexes, though 
slightly lower in some categories, reveal 
that commercial activity has been main- 
tained at a high level. The formation of 
new industrial enterprises and the expan- 
sion of existing industries have attracted 
an unusually large number of investors. 
Reports of earnings by the leading Co- 
lombian industries have also been out- 
standing, the largest textile factory in 
the country having declared the highest 
semi-annual profit ever recorded in this 
industry. Bank clearings in June were 
somewhat lower than in May, but sub- 
stantially above the 1944 average. The 
same was true of the volume of gold pro- 
duction and the value of licenses to cover 
imports of merchandise. Stock-ex- 
change transactions during the month 
were unusually heavy. 

Statistics of foreign trade covering the 
first half of 1944 disclose an export bal- 
ance of $32,000,000 (U.S.), an increase of 
$2,000,000 over the comparable period of 
1943. Exports, valued at approximately 
$36,000,000 were $5,000,000 higher than 
those of the first semester of 1943, while 
the value of imports rose $2,000,000 to a 
total of $37,000,000. 

Media of exchange, represented by 
notes in circulation and bank deposits, 
continued to expand. Gold reserves and 
dollar credits of the Bank of the Republic 
reached new high levels. Government 
revenues, by contrast, remained station- 
ary, and the deficit for the first 5 months 
of 1944 was estimated at approximately 
17,000,000 pesos. 

The so-called “decentralist” conven- 
tion, called to study the possibility of ob- 
taining a greater degree of fiscal auton- 
omy in the several departments, recom- 
mended the levying of new departmental 
and municipal taxes or the allocation to 
them of Federal taxes already in force. 
Other recommendations included greater 
autonomy for branch banks, separate 
classifications for all taxes for the De- 
partments, municipalities, and the Fed- 

eral Government, the suspension of de- 
partmental customs barriers, and the 
unification of internal revenue taxes. 

Coffee prices in the domestic market 
were slightly higher, but there was little 


————————— 


market activity since the export quota 
has been closed. Local interests were 
reported to be requesting higher prices 
in the United States market in anticipa- 
tion of a strong post-war demand for 
coffee, and the advisability of withhold- 
ing stocks from the market was widely 
discussed. 

The problem of wages in relation to the 
constantly rising cost of living continued 
to preoccupy Government and official 
circles. The Minister of Finance urged 
coffee growers to increase farm wages, in 
view of the current high prices for coffee 
in the interior and efforts were made to 
improve factory wage scales. The estab- 
lishment of minimum wages for agricul- 
tural workers was urged at a convention 
of businessmen in Bogota. 


Venezula 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Caracas) 


General business conditions during the 
4 weeks ended July 24 were maintained 
at the active level of previous months. 
Petroleum production continued expand- 
ing to a daily average of 806,400 barrels 
for the week ended July 17, as compared 
with 751,500 barrels for that of June 
19-26. Domestic industries were re- 
ported operating at or near full capacity, 
and building construction continued to 
serve as the primary outlet for surplus 
funds. 

The Government’s public-works pro- 
gram also continued as an active stimu- 
lus to business activity throughout the 
country. The original budgeted ex- 
penditure for 1944-45 of 112,890,000 
bolivares has been increased to 139,650,- 
000 bolivares. As of July 15, Federal 
public-works projects under construction 
involved an estimated expenditure by 
1946 of 299,000,000 bolivares. Roads and 
airports will account for 100,300,000 boli- 
vares; schools and other Government 
buildings for 107,425,000 bolivares; water 
systems for 48,300,000 bolivares; and 
University City for 34,000,000 bolivares. 
To this may be added the Caracas Aque- 
duct and other non-Federal water sys- 
tems involving a total cost of 58,400,000 
bolivares. 

Reduced plantings and the unusually 
early appearance of “army” worms have 
reportedly reduced the cotton-crop pros- 
pects to 3,000 metric tons as compared 
with 4,500 tons in 1943. The rice crop, 
nearing maturity, was estimated to be 
between 22,000 and 25,000 metric tons as 
compared with 18,000 tons in 1943. Lat- 
est reports are still favorable for most 
other agricultural products particularly 
corn and beans, which are expected to 
be “bumper crops.” Ministry of Agri- 
culture officials, it was stated, are con- 
cerned over the ever-recurrent problem 
of storage and transportation to avoid 


spoilage and the wide price fluctuations, 
The arrival of imported trucks, increased 
domestic tire production, and the recent 
elimination of restrictive licensing re. 
quirements for tire retreading were ex. 
pected to ease transportation difficulties, 
Import licensing requirements were re. 
moved, effective July 1, on a wide variety 
of products for which export licenses 
are no longer required in the United 
States, The Venezuelan Import Contro] 
Commission recently reported that prod- 
ucts no longer requiring local import 
licenses comprised 49 percent of the value 
of total imports during 1938-41, in. 
clusive. Of the remainder, 25 percent 
represented articles for which import 
recommendations are still required as a 
prerequisite to exportation from the 
United States, and 26 percent constitute 
items considered by the Commission as 
directly or indirectly competitive with 
Venezuelan industry and agriculture. 
The Venezuelan Congress has author- 
ized the sale of 30,000,000 bolivares in 
bonds to be supplemented with an equal 
amount from Treasury funds. The 
money will be used to extend cheap, long- 
term credits for the development of in- 
dustry and agriculture. During the 
month, 4,000,000 bolivares in Sanitary 
Works 6-percent 15-year Government- 
guaranteed mortgage bonds were issued, 


Argentina 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Buenos Aires) 


International political developments in 
Argentina during July have affected nei- 
ther the stock exchange nor the exchange 
situation. Prosperity, in general, has 
continued unimpaired despite many ad- 
verse factors. Indexes for industrial 
employment and hours of work are still 
high, and the index for wage payments 
has increased substantially over the 
levels for last year. 

An executive decree providing for a 
census of public service concessions was 
issued in late June. The purpose of the 
decree, as expressed in the preamble, is 
the study and adoption of measures 
which will result in a more effective and 
coordinated control over public services 
and which will facilitate preparations for 
the restitution to the state of all those 
services which, since they vitally affect 
the nation, “cannot continue in the 
hands of private interests.” 

Other actions of the Government in- 
clude the purchase of an important brass 
and copper works on behalf of the Min- 
istry of War, the announcement of the 
establishment of a semiofficial or mixed 
company for manufacturing ferro-alloys 
and special steels; the organization of 4 
similar company for the production of 
chrome and chrome products, and the 
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declaration that the petroleum produc- 
jng district of Comodoro Rivadavia is 
a military zone. 

A decree modifying nine articles of the 
pasic expropriation law also was issued. 
This decree gives to the Executive Power 
the sole right, while the Legislative Power 
is inactive, to decide as to the public util- 
ity of properties or goods to be expro- 
priated and sets down rules of procedure 
for the valuation, payment, and other 
necessary action by official departments. 

Recent weather has been favorable for 
wheat and linseed sowings, which have 
continued actively in the production 
gones. With the corn harvest practically 
finished, shelling has started in some 
sections. Present crop estimates place 
the 1944 crop at 8,900,000 metric tons, as 
compared with the 1943 crop of 1,900,000 
tons. This year’s production of both 
wheat and linseed also is in excess of 
amounts reported in 1943. 

The largest production of rice obtained 
to date has been estimated for 1944— 
161,000 metric tons. 

Volume of total exports for the first 
6 months of 1944 was 41 percent above 
that of the corresponding period in 1943, 
and values were up 34 percent over last 
year. Import figures, reported in July 
for the first 5 months of the year, also 
show substantial gains over the 1943 fig- 
ures. Both exports and imports are still 
far below prewar levels of both volume 
and value. 

Marked attention is being paid by the 
Government to the general problem of 
social security. The administration has 
been keeping a watchful eye on the cost 
of living. Price controls enforced to pre- 
vent inflation so far have been reason- 
ably successful. 

Holdings of gold in Argentina and of 
gold and foreign exchange abroad by the 
Central Bank continue to increase. July 
dealings in the official bond market were 
heavy. The remaining tax-exempt na- 
tional issues were converted into taxable 
34% percent bonds. There was a sus- 
tained demand for the national 4 percent 
issues, with a consequent rise in quota- 
tions. The conversion operation of the 
Municipality of Buenos Aires also was 
successful, the majority of holders elect- 
ing conversion. 

Although Government revenues are 
still below the level of 1943, they have 
recovered somewhat, being only 20,- 
000,000 pesos below the corresponding 
period for last year at the end of May. 
Practically all items of revenue have in- 
creased except income-tax receipts. 
These have now begun to rise as techni- 
cal difficulties attendant on collection 
have been overcome. 


Uruguay 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Montevideo) 


The economic situation in Uruguay 
in July revealed only slight deviations 
from well-established trends. Produc- 
tion of meat. and wool continued satis- 
factory. Winter pasturage was good, ex- 
cept for an attack on oats by the green 
fly. Sheep have benefited, from the 
standpoint of wool, by the cold weather, 
which has also aided wheat. It has been 
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harmful, however, to linseed and citrus 
fruits. 

So far the value of exports continues 
higher than in 1943, but the export of 
wool already sold has been delayed by 
transportation difficulties which have re- 
sulted in stagnation in the local wool 
market. 

Prices were considerably above those 
of a year ago for livestock and agricul- 
tural products, except corn and barley 
which have been affected by an increased 
supply. Wool prices were nominal, re- 
flecting the tight export situation. 

From the standpoint of the consumer, 
prices were only reasonably satisfactory. 
Merchants confronted with restricted 
imports and low consumer purchasing 
power face the problem of so pricing 
their goods that they will move and yet 
yield a profit margin reasonably com- 
mensurate with necessary risks. Al- 
though collections throughout the re- 
public were reported to be satisfactory, 
commercial failures have increased 
slightly. Prime loans continued to be 
made at rates between 54 and 6 percent. 
Practically no interest was reported in 
time money, offers for 3 months at 3 per- 
cent having no.takers. Total deposits 
were 100,000,000 pesos greater than a 
year ago, but total loans were less. Gold 
and exchange holdings continue to in- 
crease each month to new high levels. 

Trade in the Montevideo securities 
market has been excellent, but the Gov- 
ernment’s need of increased revenues, as 
shown by the new budget, has caused 
fears of heavier taxes and has resulted 
in some price recessions in leading indus- 
trial shares. Government bond prices 
have been firm. Customs receipts im- 
proved, but total Government receipts 
were less and total disbursements more. 
Although the Treasury still finds little 
difficulty in financing its deficits, busi« 
ness expects important increases eventu- 
ally in taxes. 

Labor difficulties continue. From June 
29 through July 8 the transportation sys- 
tem in Montevideo was seriously affected 
by a strike of omnibus workers. The dis- 
pute was finally submitted to arbitration. 

Many plans for further industrializa- 
tion of Uruguay after the war are receiv- 
ing study, but only those based on the 
country’s own resources seem of immedi- 
ate practical value. In this regard the 
woolen-textile industry and the tanneries 
deserve particular consideration, and the 
possibilities of fish oil and other deriva- 
tives should not be overlooked. 


Honduras 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Tegucigalpa) 


The unsettled political situation dur- 
ing the latter part of June and most of 
July caused a noticeable decrease in the 
tempo of business. Retail inventories, 
with the exception of foodstuffs, have 
scarcely moved in recent weeks; whole- 
salers have been caught with relatively 
large stocks of merchandise which they 
have not been able to sell readily, and 
collections have been abnormally slow. 
(These unsold stocks, however, did not 
include cotton and rayon textiles, which 
were still at a premium.) 
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Meanwhile exports remained virtually 
unaffected. Banana shipments again 
exceeded 1,000,000 stems in the month of 
June, and continued high into July. Ex- 
ports of gold and silver bullion during the 
first 3 weeks of July exceeded the total 
for the entire month of June. Coffee 
was moving as fast as the obtaining of 
United States import permits would al- 
low, except that approximately a quar- 
ter of a million pounds of licensed coffee 
was tied up at Amapala awaiting avail- 
able shipping space. Unlicensed coffee 
stocks at Amapala, most of which will 
probably have to wait until the beginning 
of the new quota year in October for 
exportation, amounted to over 1,000,000 
pounds. 

Employment has continued high, espe- 
cially in the construction industry. A 
notable increase in employment has been 
evident on the Inter-American Highway, 
the work on which is progressing satis- 
factorily. The water-purification plant 
for Comayaguela, Tegucigalpa’s “twin 
city,” which is being constructed by the 
SCISP, is almost completed. Near the 
end of June, two of the three filtration 
units began operation. 

Although the heavy rains which char- 
acterized the beginning of the rainy sea- 
son in June slackened somewhat in July, 
with a drought of several weeks’ duration 
occurring in some parts of the country, 
crops are reported to be flourishing, and 
an excellent harvest of domestic food- 
stuffs was expected for August or Sep- 
tember. 


Nicaragua 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Managua) 


The economic situation in Nicaragua 
is characterized by a general slowing 
down of activity in both foreign and do- 
mestic fields. Foreign trade in June was 
approximately only one-third of that in 
the preceding month, with imports as 
well as exports showing substantial re- 
ductions. Imports consisted principally 
of petroleum products, cotton goods, 
chemicals, flour, fire bricks, glassware, 
hardware, paper, machinery parts, tires, 
and electrical equipment, and exports 
comprising mainly gold, coffee, sugar, 
sesame seed, and lumber. 

Shipping was believed to have de- 
creased by approximately half, and lower 
business activity and railway traffic 
showed the effects of the decline in for- 
eign trade. In those products which 
were available, retail sales continued to 
be active, but there were heavy supplies 
in some lines and a scarcity in many 
others. As compared with the preceding 
month, percentages of decline in indus- 
tries were as follows: construction, 59; 
mining, 19; cigarettes, 17; beer, 13; and 
electricity production, 12. On the other 
hand, cattle-slaughter tax collections in- 
creased 37 percent. 

Financial conditions continued to be 
favorable, with large Government in- 
ternal revenues of 1,443,940 cordobas (1 
cordoba=$0.20 U. S. currency), and the 
stabilization fund practically static at 
about $9,600,000. Large supplies of for- 
eign exchange are reported to be readily 
available, although foreign-exchange 
payments exceeded receipts for the first 

(Continued on p. 33) 
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Brazil 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Suspension of Requirement for Pur- 
chase of National Coal by Importers of 
Foreign Coal.—The requirement that the 
customs clearance of foreign coal should 
be contingent upon proof by the import- 
ers of the acquisition of a quantity of na- 
tional coal equal, at the minimum, to 20 
percent of the quantity imported (im- 
posed by decree law No. 2667 of October 
3, 1940) was suspended for the duration 
of the war by Brazilian decree law No. 
6507 of May 17, 1944, published in the 
Diario Oficial of May 19 and effective on 
that date. The bonds signed at the cus- 
tomhouses of the country for the ful- 
fillment of this requirement, the release 
of which has not been effected because of 
inability to obtain national coal, are no 
longer in effect and may be released upon 
application. 

This suspension of the requirement for 
the purchase of national coal in a fixed 
proportion relieves certain consumers 
from the responsibility and liability in- 
curred through a noncompliance for 
which they are not responsible. In the 
present controlled distribution of the 
total production of the Rio Grande do 
Sul and Santa Catarina coal fields, some 
consumers are not allotted quantities 
equal to 20 percent of their consumption. 
Also, coastwise shipping problems have 
at times prevented the receipt of na- 
tional coal in the quantities formerly 
prescribed. 


British West 


Indies 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN TRINIDAD 


The quarter ended June 30, 1944, con- 
tinued favorable for Trinidad’s petro- 
leum industry. Production was main- 
tained at capacity levels, and large pay 
rolls were reflected in a steady demand 
for consumer goods. The sugar industry 
suffered from a lack of hand labor, ris- 
ing costs of repair parts for refineries, 
and high wage costs. Production and 
exports of sugar, consequently, was 
greatly below the general level of previ- 
ous periods. It was hoped that with the 
slowing up of building activity for the 
Bases, which were nearing the “care and 
maintenance stage,’ some labor would 
return to the sugar industry. The cocoa 
crop was hard hit by the prevalence of 
disease and by the diversion of labor to 
better-paying jobs. The crop year which 
terminated in May was one of the worst 
on record. Government financial help 
to the cocoa and sugar industries was 
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considered during the period under re- 
view, but only measures affecting the 
sugar industry were taken. 


SUGAR AND COCOA 


To help the sugar industry to recover 
somewhat further from the set-back it 
has had in the past 2 years, the Legisla- 
tive Council in April passed an ordinance 
establishing the means of assistance to 
the industry. A total expenditure of 
$1,200,000 was authorized, but up to the 
end of the quarter under review no com- 
mittments involving this fund were 
made. In April, also, it was officially 
announced that the Imperial Govern- 
ment had approved the continuation of 
the $40 per acre subsidy for sugarcane 
cultivation throughout the remainder of 
the year. This should enable sugar es- 
tates to pay higher wages, a factor in 
attracting labor back to sugar planta- 
tions. 

Exports of sugar for the first 5 months 
of the year were greatly below the level 
of previous years. Exports of cocoa for 
the first 5 months of the year, however, 
showed an increase over the correspond- 
ing period of 1943, despite a poor crop. 
Rehabilitation measures for the cocoa 
industry, similar to those enacted for the 
sugar industry were being considered by 
the legislature, but at the quarter’s end 








Chilean Government Palace 


In Chile’s splendid capital city, 
Santiago—“nestling in a green val- 
ley with the snow-crowned Andes 
rising majestically in the back- 
ground”’—there are a great variety 
of impressive, eye-filling structures, 
both private and devoted to gov- 
ernmental purposes. One of these 
is the Government Palace shown in 
our cover picture this week—scene 
of proceedings and activities that 
mean much for the development of 
the progressive west-coast Re2- 
public. The picture is from the 
Chilean Line’s book, “Chile: Land 
of Beauty.” 
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no action along these lines had been 
taken. 
Cost OF LIVING 


As of June 1, the cost-of-living index 
remained at the May 1 figure of 194 
showing a drop of 3 points from the Apri] 
figure of 197 (1935=100). In June, the 
price of household equipment and tools 
was 2 points less than on May 1, and a 
similar drop of 2 points was recorded 
for fuel and light. Registration of 
individuals for rationing purposes had 
been completed, but at the end of the 
quarter no measures had as yet been 
brought into force. 


CREDIT AND COLLECTIONS 


Credit continued excellent and was 
freely available for all local operations ory 
for imports which have been approved 
by the Government control authorities, 
Collections are now considerably reduced 
in view of the gradual spread of bulk 
purchasing to almost all commercial] 
transactions and the subsequent decline 
in ordinary trade. 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Illuminating Oils: General Rate of 
Import Duty Reduced in Antigua.—The 
general rate of import duty on illuminat- 
ing oils imported into Antigua has been 
reduced from 3d. to 2d. per gallon, ac- 
cording to statutory rules and orders No. 
3, published in the Official Gazette of 
June 22, 1944. The preferential rate re- 
mains unchanged at 2d. 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 
FAMILY ALLOWANCES PROPOSED 


Prime Minister Mackenzie King has 
moved the introduction in the Canadian 
Parliament of a bill providing for the 
payment by the Dominion Government 
of family allowances after July 1, 1945, 
for each child in Canada under 16 years 
of age. 

Under the provisions of the bill, 
monthly allowances would be paid on the 
following scale: Less than 6 years of age, 
$5; from 6 to 10, $6; from 10 to 13, $7; 
and from 13 to 16, $8. 

The above rates would be reduced by 
$1 per month for the fifth child; $2 per 
month for the sixth and seventh chil- 
dren; and $3 per month for the eighth 
and any additional child or children. 

A corresponding reduction in income- 
tax allowances for parents who benefit 
from this legislation is also included in 
the bill. 

It is estimated that this proposed s0- 
cial-welfare legislation would increase 
government expenditures by $250,000,000 
a year. The reduction in income-tax al- 
lowances, however, would permit a re- 
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covery of from $50,000,000 to $60,000,000, 
thus bringing the net cost of the pro- 
gram down to $200,000,00. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tariff Changes Announced in Can- 
ada’s New Budget: Effective June 27.— 
The Canadian budget for 1944-45 con- 
tains proposals for numerous changes 
in the Canadian customs tariff. While 
most of these, according to the Finance 
Minister, were made to remove anom- 
alies and reduce administrative difficul- 
ties, a number of the revisions are of 
greater significance. 

The most important tariff change was 
the removal of the customs duties and 
war exchange tax on agricultural imple- 
ments and machines, including cream 
separators and parts (tariff item 409c 
and subsections). Materials and com- 
ponents for the manufacture of farm 
implements and machinery have been 
exempted from duty by placing items 
408, 442, and 442a on the free list and 
by exempting imports under those items 
as well as under items 386c, 442b, and 
442c from the war exchange tax. Fur- 
thermore, engines and boilers and 
planks and boards specified in items 
428c, 503, and 504 are exempted from 
duty when imported by manufacturers 
for use in the manufacture of agricul- 
tural implements and machinery. The 
exemption of materials and components 
from the war exchange tax is made ret- 
roactive to April 1, 1944. 

Duty-free entry has also been extend- 
ed under tariff item 538a to articles en- 
tering into the cost of the manufacture 
of baling twine for farm produce, prin- 
cipally twine for baling hay. These ar- 
ticles were formerly dutiable according 
to material. 

A new item (2a) provides for the 
duty-free entry of all kinds of pure-bred 
rabbits. Purebred Chinchilla, Angora, 
and Sable rabbits have heretofore been 
the only ones admitted duty-free. Other 
purebred rabbits from the United 
States were formerly dutiable at 20 per- 
cent ad valorem. 

Provision is made for the entry from 
all countries of methyl alcohol for use 
in industry at the rate of 20 cents per 
gallon by taking it out of item 156 and 
placing it in item 158. This latter item 
was formerly limited to methyl] alcohol 
to be used in denaturing alcohol for use 
in the arts and industries and for fuel, 
light, and power, when imported by the 
Department of National Revenue, or by 
a person licensed by the Minister of Na- 
tional Revenue. It is now widened in 
scope to include “methyl alcohol, wood 
alcohol, wood naphtha, pyroxylic spirit 
or any substance known as wood spirit 
or methylated spirits,” previously duti- 
able under item 156. 

A new item (206c) has been proposed 
to provide duty-free entry from all 
countries of both the chief articles used 
for the collection, preparation, storage, 
transportation, or administration of 
blood serum or plasma, and the mate- 
rials used in the manufacture of these 
articles. The goods provided for by this 
item were heretofore dutiable according 
to material. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Three chemicals used in the manufac- 
ture of nylon polymers, viz: hexamethy- 
lene diammonium adipate, hexamethy- 
lene diammonium sebacate and capro- 
lactam, are now included in item 216d 
and permitted duty-free entry under 
all tariffs. They were formerly dutiable 
from the United States at 25 percent 
ad valorem. 

A change of wording is made in tariff 
item 219a which now reads “non-alco- 
holic preparations or chemicals for disin- 
fecting, or for preventing, destroying, 
repelling, or mitigating fungi, weeds, 
insects, rodents, or other plant or animal 
pests, n.o. p.” The duty on packages not 
exceeding 3 pounds each, gross weight, 
when imported from the United States is 
reduced from 22% to 20 percent. The 
change was made to cover new uses and 
methods of application of insecticides. 
Formerly, so-called two-way insecticides, 
for brushing on screen doors and similar 
purposes, to kill insects, were not admis- 
sible under this item. 

Item 316a, “incandescent glass tubing,” 
is widened to include “glass tubing 
n. o. p. in straight lengths of not less 
than 3 feet,” which is now dutiable at 
7% percent ad valorem less 10 percent 
(the most-favored-nation rate applicable 
to the United States) as compared with 
20 percent heretofore. 

Item 431d ‘“‘machinists’ and metal 
workers’ precision tools and measuring 
instruments” has been broadened to in- 
clude parts, finished or not. These are 
now dutiable from the United States at 
10 percent, whereas formerly they were 
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dutiable in most cases under item 462 at 
the rate of 17% percent. 

Item 438j ‘“semifinished piston castings 
of any material” has been widened to 
include “in the rough or semifinished.” 
Formerly rough aluminum castings from 
the United States were dutiable under 
item 438e at 30 percent. They are now 
dutiable at 25 percent. 

Crucibles of all kinds, except platinum, 
are now covered into item 300 which has 
been changed to read “crucibles, n. o. p., 
and covers therefor,’ dutiable from the 
United States at 15 percent. Formerly, 
crucibles of silicon carbide from the 
United States were dutiable at 25 per- 
cent. 

“Nonmetallic heating elements” such 
as those made of silicon carbide, for use 
in high-temperature electric furnaces, 
formerly dutiable from the United States 
as electric apparatus, n. o. p. at 25 per- 
cent ad valorem, are now included in 
tariff item 410s and permitted duty-free 
entry. 

Chemical preparations, compounded of 
two or more substances, are now segre- 
gated from medicinal preparations in 
item 220 and placed in a new item, 220a, 
with some changes in the duty. On dry 
preparations from the United States the 
rate is unchanged at 20 percent under 
the United States-Canada trade agree- 
ment, but the British preferential rate is 
lowered from 17% to 15 percent. On 
liquid preparations containing not more 
than 2% percent proof spirit from the 
United States the rate is reduced from 
27% percent to 20 percent, and the Brit- 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


(Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 
Essential Conditions for World-Trade Development 
Four conditions are needed to develop world trade, and to bring prosperity 


(1) Nations must not be driven by fear of attack to cut themselves off 
Security is a form of insurance which depends on the 
pooling of risks. International security can be attained only by nations 


(2) We need commercial stability and the progressive removal of barriers 
to trade. We need stability to enable business to look ahead and plan with 
confidence. We need a ceiling on tariffs and trade restrictions. A further 
step of advantage to all would be an agreement among nations for the pro- 
gressive annual reduction of tariffs until agreed levels were reached. 

(3) We need functional machinery to carry on the necessary arrangements 
between nations, including the maintaining of international monetary sta- 
bility and the provision of credit. To accept representation on an interna- 
tional agency authorized to make decisions which would ensure their security 
and prosperity is not to be regarded as a surrender of sovereignty. If thatisa 
surrender of sovereignty, the common people of the world are looking for 


(4) We need domestic policies to provide maximum employment and pro- 
duction and to prevent inflation. People are more ready to accept farsighted 
policies of cooperation if their own immediate needs are met. 

Those four conditions can be realized. What a boon it would be to mankind 


I believe the time has come when we should raise our sights and shoot, not 
for the stars and the sky, but for the conditions which will permit trade in the 
good things we know we can produce... 
indivisible. The security of nations will make trade among nations flourish. 
As trade flourishes, we shall add to the prosperity of our own and all other 


{From a message from W. L. Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of Canada, to a 
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+ Economic Stabilization Dur- 
} ing Netherlands’ Libera- 
> = tion 

> =When Allied liberation forces 
> land in the Netherlands, they and 
> the civil-affairs officials who ac- 
> company them will be provided 
, with new Netherlands banknotes 
: and silver coins, recently printed 
> and minted in the United States, 
> ©6says a statement just issued by the 
> Netherlands Information Bureau. 
> The Netherlands Government has 
> already arranged to have sufficient 
> of this new money ready for dis- 
§ tribution at the actual moment of 
> Allied landings. 

; The exchange rate for the Neth- 
, erlands guilder in relation to the 
P pound sterling and the dollar has 
> been fixed. However, it will not be 
> announced until the moment of in- 
> vasion. It will remain official (says 
> the Dutch agency) until revision 
> becomes necessary on the basis of 
> a fuller knowledge of the com- 
> parative economic and monetary 
> position of the countries concerned. 
, One of the major financial tasks 
P with which the Netherlands civil- 
P affairs organization will have to 
> cope—both during the initial stages 
> of liberation and later—will pre- 
> sent the two-sided problem of pro- 
- viding sufficient means for current 
> business while keeping the circula- 
> tion of money within reasonable 
> limits. A number of measures have 
> already been outlined, however, to 
, maintain a sound equilibrium be- 
, tween goods available and money in 
, circulation. 

eo 
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ish rate is reduced from 20 to 15 percent. 
On preparations containing more than 
2% but not more than 40 percent proof 
spirit, the rate from all countries is re- 
duced from 60 percent to 30 percent ad 
valorem. 

Item 431d of the tariff which formerly 
covered engineers’, surveyors’, and 
draftsmen’s precision instruments and 
apparatus finished, has now been wid- 
ened to include parts. This gives parts 
entered from the United States the bene- 
fit of a duty reduction of from 17% per- 
cent to 10 percent ad valorem. They for- 
merly had been dutiable in most cases 
under item 462. Imports under the Brit- 
ish preferential tariff are duty free. The 
duty on “dual valves” and “gas pressure 
regulaters” when imported from the 
United States has also been reduced from 
25 percent to 10 percent by including 
these articles in item 443b. They are 
free under the British preferential tariff. 
The valves and regulators are not made 
in Canada. 

Item 476b has been revised by substi- 
tution of the word “sutures” for the word 
“catgut.” Sutures of silk, rayon, nylon, 
and other synthetic materials are being 
widely used. They were formerly duti- 
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able according to material but will now 
be admitted duty-free. 

Duty-free entry under item 482 is pro- 
vided for complete parts of hearing-aid 
batteries. These were formerly dutiable 
at 25 percent when imported from the 
United States. In addition, item 688 has 
been amended to accord duty-free entry 
to materials for use in the manufacture 
of artificial teeth. These materials 
when imported from the United States 
were formerly dutiable at 25 percent ad 
valorem. 

The textile items have been changed 
only by the substitution of ‘‘synthetic 
textile fibers or filaments” for “artificial 
silk” whenever the words “artificial silk” 
appear in the tariff. 

The wording of item 616c has been 
amended to accord duty-free entry to 
synthetic rubber compounds. A 25 per- 
cent duty was formerly imposed on im- 
ports from the United States. The word 
“India” has been deleted from rubber 
items 617, 618, 619a. The word “rubber” 
will henceforth cover both natural and 
synthetic rubbers. 


Transport and Communications 


Post-War Road Program.—Manitoba, 
Canada, proposes to spend $25,000,000 for 
a road-building program in the 10 years 
following the war. This sum will be ex- 
panded to $60,000,000 if Federal coopera- 
tion is obtained, according to a British 
technical publication. 

Service of Blissville Airport Inaugu- 
rated.—The union airport at Blissville, 
Canada, was inaugurated July 1, 1944, by 
officials of the Trans-Canada Airways 
and the Maritime Central Airways. The 
Blissville airport will serve primarily 
Fredericton, capital of New Brunswick, 
and the city of St. John; the air lines will 
supply taxis for passengers to and from 
both cities. A terminal will be provided 
for passengers from other parts of the 
Dominion making connection with the 
Maritime Central Airways, which serves 
all parts of the Maritime Provinces, and 
for Maritime passengers making con- 
nection with the Trans-Canada Airlines. 

Air transport and mail service from 
Blissville proceeds by Maritime Central 
Airways planes to Moncton, Charlotte- 
town, and Halifax, and by Trans-Canada 
planes to Montreal. 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Taxes on Imported Merchandise to be 
Computed on Basis of Type of Exchange 
Actually Used by Importer.—Decree No. 
1866 of the Chilean Ministry of Finance, 
published in the Diario Oficial of May 20, 
1944, has stipulated that the c. i. f. value 
of imported merchandise must be deter- 
mined, for the payment of sales and other 
internal taxes, on the basis of the type 
of exchange actually used by the im- 
porter. The sales and other internal 
taxes are assessed on the duty-paid value 
of the merchandise. 

One of the first results of this decree 
has been an authorized increase in the 
selling prices of crude oil and Diese! oil. 
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The rate of 19.37 pesos to the dollar was 
formerly used in computing the taxes on 
these products, but on May 20 it was 
changed to 31.28 pesos to the dollar, thus 
effecting an increase of 6142 percent in 
the yield of these taxes from importers, 


Colombia 


Economic Conditions 


Economic activity in Colombia in. 
creased during June, following a seasonal 
decline registered in May. Stock and 
bond prices were higher, and a firmer 
tone prevailed throughout business and 
financial circles. There was some labor 
unrest, although no general strikes were 
reported. Views of the various Chambers 
of Commerce throughout the country re. 
garding inflation, price and exchange 
control, and the high cost of living were 
referred to the Council of Economic De- 
fense for study and recommendations to 
Congress during the session which began 
on July 20, 1944. 


AGRICULTURE 


The harvesting of coffee proceeded sat- 
isfactorily during June, stimulated by 
two successive price increases by the Fed- 
eration of Coffee Growers. Exports re. 
mained at a high level with shipments 
of 429,377 bags (of 60 kilograms) during 
May. The harvesting of the “principal” 
crop from the most important producing 
areas had largely been completed, despite 
the unfavorable factors of rainy weather 
and labor shortages. 

Prices of agricultural products, with 
few exceptions, have continued to rise 
and have encouraged farmers to expand 
production. Many producers have ex- 
pressed an interest in obtaining new farm 
machinery at the earliest possible date, 
including equipment for operations pre- 
viously not mechanized. Short supplies 
of vegetable fats and oils have been par- 
tially remedied by imports, and the im- 
portation of 2,000 metric tons of sugar 
has been authorized to supplement do- 
mestic stocks. The Government has also 
approved the importation of 16,000 met- 
ric tons of wheat since the beginning of 
the year. 


TRANSPORTATION HANDICAPPED 


Highway and railroad transportation 
continued to be handicapped by flood 
damage resulting from heavy rainfall. 
As a result, shortages of food and other 
essential supplies were reported in many 
communities, including some of the 
larger cities. 

The return to service of several air- 
planes, previously withdrawn for repairs, 
made possible the resumption of limited 
service over all regularly scheduled 
routes. Most of the landing fields were 
restored to normal after the heavy floods 
of the preceding month, and passenger 
and freight schedules were maintained 
on a regular schedule. 


MINING 


Three new petroleum companies were 
incorporated in Colombia during May, 
reflecting the expanding activity of the 
leading oil companies. The output of 
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crude petroleum during the first 5 months 
of the year amounted to slightly more 
than 9,000,000 barrels (of 42 gallons) 
compared with 2,319,000 barrels during 
the corresponding period of 1943. 


LABOR AND PRICES 


The index of wholesale prices in Bo- 
gota rose to 291.9 in May (January 
1933=100), an increase of 17.1 points 
over the April index, which in turn had 
represented the previous all-time high 
for this index. Preliminary statistics 
indicated that a corresponding increase 
was also registered in the cost-of-living 
index. 

Sporadic strikes of minor importance 
occurred during June, indicating a 
somewhat greater degree of labor unrest. 
A strike of retail meat shops against the 
wholesale price level of meat was settled 
following the intervention of the price- 
control authorities. A threatened strike 
by employees of the Ferrocarril de Anti- 
oquia was settled by negotiation in which 
a wage increase of 17 percent and addi- 
tional social-security benefits were ob- 
tained by the workers. Salary increases 
and extra pay for overtime work were 
also obtained by employees of the Trop- 
ical Oil Co. following negotiations be- 
tween the company and union represent- 
atives. 

CONSTRUCTION 


Contracts involving the expenditure of 
more than 3,000,000 pesos—nearly dou- 
ble the total of the preceding month— 
were approved during May. The recent 
arrival of structural steel permitted ac- 
tual construction of some contracts pre- 
viously authorized. Public-works proj- 
ects totaling 117,000 pesos were approved 
for the construction of schools, aque- 
ducts, and hospitals. 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


A new cement plant at Bucaramanga 
began operations during June, with an 
initial daily output of 100 tons of cement 
which may be increased to 300 tons. The 
plant was constructed at a cost of 2,- 
500,000 pesos and is expected to make 
possible the realization of various pub- 
lic works in the surrounding region. The 
Industrial Development Institute also 
announced that new plants for process- 
ing milk and the manufacture of chlo- 
rine were expected to begin operations 


in July. 
Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tankage: Exportation Regulated.— 
Tankage has been added to the list of 
critical materials in Cuba, and its ex- 
portation is prohibited without a prior 
license from the president of the Cuban 
Board of Economic Warfare, according 
to decree No. 3485 published in the Of- 
ficial Gazette of July 4, 1944. 


|For announcement regarding the basic 
decree prohibiting exportation and reexpor- 
tation from Cuba of specified essential com- 
modities and materials, see FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of March 21, 1942.] 


Suspension of Customs Code Provision 
Requiring Notification to Consuls of Na- 
tions Concerned When Goods are Aban- 
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doned in Customs.—For the duration of 
the war, the Cuban Government has sus- 
pended the application to enemy goods 
or goods originating in enemy-occupied 
territories of the provision of the cus- 
toms code under which consuls of the 
countries from which the merchandise 
originated were required to be notified in 
the event the goods became subject to 
abandonment or confiscation, according 
to Treasury circular No. 57 of June 26, 
1944, 


Ireland (Eire) 


Economic Conditions 


The most significant factor in the 
economy of Eire during June was the 
continuing shortage of fuel of all kinds, 
both for domestic and for industrial uses. 
It is estimated that 75 percent of Eire’s 
industries are dependent for motor power 
on electricity, and in view of a severe 
drought which the country experienced 
for the preceding 5 months, the genera- 
tion of electricity was greatly reduced. 
The national executive report of the Irish 
Trade Union Congress (which opened re- 
cently) stated that existing unemploy- 
ment had been further aggravated by 
the decrease in the supply of electrical 
power and the consequent shutting 
down or curtailment of industrial pro- 
duction. Added to the urgent need for 
electrical power is the widespread de- 
mand for coal, both as a supplement to 
other power and as a requirement in the 
maintenance of certain phases of pro- 
duction. Since April of this year, coal 
imports have been drastically restricted, 
and supplies scheduled to come from the 
United Kingdom have not arrived to the 
extent expected. 

Because of the shortage of fuel, con- 
servation measures have been promul- 
gated regarding the use of electricity for 
household and industrial purposes. In- 
dustry is not permitted to use more than 
75 percent of 1943 consumption, and do- 
mestic consumers are limited to 50 per 
cent of 1943 consumption for cooking 
and to 20 percent of 1941 consumption 
for lighting and general purposes. Elec- 
tricity for heating and the use of elec- 
tricity by traction companies is prohib- 
ited. In order to continue the produc- 
tion of essential goods and maintain em- 
ployment, the Electricity Supply Board 
gives essential industries their share of 
electricity within allotted quotas. 
Smaller businesses and other unessential 
services have been severely rationed. 

Because of the shortage of coal, the 
use of gas in Dublin and Cork has been 
prohibited except during designated 
hours. At present, kerosene is not avail- 
able for domestic lighting, and there are 
not enough candles on hand to make 
rationing feasible. 


SupPLY POSITION 


The Minister for Supplies, speaking in 
the Dail on June 27, 1944, stated that the 
whole of Eire’s imports during the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1944, had been 
brought to Eire from overseas by ships of 
Irish Shipping, Ltd. All goods imported 
were of an essential character, two- 
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thirds of the capacity of the vessels be- 
ing filled with wheat. Other essential 
products imported were: Phosphates, 
newsprint, cotton and other textiles, 
agricultural seeds, metals, and various 
industrial materials. 

Beginning July 1, 1944, the weekly tea 
ration was reduced from three-quarters 
of an ounce to one-half ounce per person. 
Stocks of tea now held by Tea Importers, 
Ltd., will be kept in reserve in order to 
increase the ration to three-fourths of 
an ounce during the winter months. — 
Supplies of cocoa are such that only 





Belgian Financial and Eco- 
nomic Plans for “Post- 
Liberation” 


The Belgian Government in exile 
has taken steps to reestablish 
Belgium’s national institutions im- 
mediately after the country’s lib- 
eration, and to cooperate with the 
Allied Command; decrees will be 
published when the armies enter 
Belgium, says a statement just is- 
sued by the Belgian Government 
Information Center. Detailed in- 
structions will be issued to the local 
authorities. Many of the measures 
relate to the financial and eco- 
nomic situation. 

The Belgian Government has 
supplied the Allied armies with 
Belgian currency, for which they 
have opened an account at the Bel- 
gian National Bank (says the state- 
ment by the Belgian agency). Be- 
sides the existing 50- and 100-franc 
notes, new ones in various denom- 
inations will be available. These 
have been printed in England. For 
the first time Belgian 2-franc coins 
of stainless steel have been minted. 
In case the Germans should carry 
off the currency reserves of the 
public services and banks the Na- 
tional Bank will be able to supply 
banknotes, according to the plans 
now outlined. 

Other preparatory measures con- 
cern the prevention of inflation. 
These are necessitated by the fact 
that there will be much negotiable 
paper left by the Germans, besides 
foreign banknotes imported by the 
German soldiers, foreign refugees, 
and returning Belgian deportees 
and war prisoners. The prices of 
food and raw materials will be 
controlled by the establishment of 
an equitable rationing system. The 
black market will be stopped, say 
the Belgian authorities. 

When the Allies enter Belgium, 
the Government will fix the sterling 
and dollar values of the franc in the 
light of information already col- 
lected. 

It is emphasized by the Belgian 
Government Information Center 
that no new financial policy is in- 
volved in these measures. 
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about one-fifth of a pound per house- 
hold a month can be furnished, even 
under maximum production, and stocks 
of coffee in storage are sufficient to last 
about 15 months. 

During the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1944, 411,000 long tons of wheat were 
consumed, of which about 150,000 tons 
were imported. Available supplies of 
cast iron are limited, and they are being 
confined to the production of essential 
goods. There is a dire need at present 
for lumber, as the stocks of imported 
lumber are almost exhausted, and the 
prospect of securing additional imports 
is practically nil for the duration of the 
war. Although imports of paper into 
Eire amount to only about 10,000 long 
tons a year now, in contrast to 53,000 
tons a year in the pre-war period, local 
paper manufacturers have been able to 
increase output by utilizing various sub- 
stitutes such as straw. 


NEW PRICE-CONTROL ORDER 


The Minister of Supplies has issued a 
new price-control order prohibiting fur- 
ther increases in the prices of all goods 
and services which are not at present 
under control through the operation of 
specific price orders. No prices, with 
certain exceptions, may, after June 17, 
1944, exceed the lowest price charged 
during the month of May 1944, and any 
prices which are at present higher than 
the lowest levels during May must be 
reduced. The order applies to all prices, 
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including admission charges to motion- 
picture theaters and other places of 
amusement, newspaper-advertising 
rates, restaurant and hotel charges, 
charges for the hire of vehicles, furni- 
ture, and other items, and all similar 
charges not specifically exempted. It 
does not apply, however, to services per- 
formed for salary or wages or to pro- 
fessional fees, sales of land, premises, 
stocks, shares, agricultural produce sold 
by producers or at recognized fairs or 
markets, jewelry, or works of art. Pen- 
alties are provided for violations of or 
noncompliance with the price order. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Under the Housing Act, 1932-44, the 
number of new houses completed in Erie 
to March 31, 1944, was 84,734, of which 
local authorities were responsible for 
50,927, and private persons and public- 
utility societies for 33,807. During May, 
125 new houses were constructed. 


FINANCE 


Exchequer receipts for the first quar- 
ter of the financial year commencing 
on April 1, 1944, showed an increase from 
the corresponding quarter of the pre- 
ceding year. Receipts for the first quar- 
ter of the 1944-45 financial year were 
£9.875.787 compared with £9,632,221 for 
the corresponding period of 1943. Other 
receipts (from Savings Certificates and 
other items) brought the total for the 
first quarter of 1944-45 to £10,287,787, 
against £9,938,221 for the preceding year. 





“Go South, Young Man!” Is Chile’s Advice to 
Modern Pioneers 
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Modern pioneers in Chile are turning their eyes southward these days to 
the far-flung, romantic, and remote territories of Aysen, about 800 miles 
south of Santiago, says a statement by the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. Rich in beauty and abounding in vast untapped 
natural resources, the region may be compared to the western part of the 
United States during the pioneering days of the last century. 

Aysen’s wealth lies in huge tracts of virgin timber and fertile farming 
lands, deposits of gold, coal, and many other minerals, and a network of 
fjords and waterways which offer abundant promise to fishermen. Sparsely 
populated, the area is awaiting an influx of colonists as soon as internal 
and external communications are improved. 

In the past few years strenuous efforts have been made by public and 
private agencies to throw this new frontier open to intensified colonization 
by providing it with the land, sea, and air arteries which it now lacks. A 
regular coastal service has been organized between the central Chilean 
seaport of Valparaiso and ports in Aysen, and plans have been drawn up 
for resumption of air-line service between Santiago and southern territories. 

The area’s greatest need at present, however, is a network of well-paved, 
all-weather roads to link it with neighboring Argentina and other parts of 
Chile. 

Chief ports of Aysen are Puerto Aysen and Chacabuco. Puerto Aysen is 
on the river of the same name, but constantly accumulating sandbars at 
the mouth of the river and entrance to the harbor make navigation difficult 
for vessels of more than approximately 225 tons, except at high tide. 
Chacabuco, on the other hand, has a broad, deep harbor and is only 18 
miles from an international highway connecting Puerto Aysen and the in- 
terior town of Coyhaique with Argentina, one of the chief potential markets 
for the region’s products. 

The Chilean Roads Administration has completed surveys aimed at linking 
Chacabuco with the international highway by means of a paved, all-weather 
road. At the same time, the Caja de Colonizacién Agricola—corresponding 
to the Farm Credit Administration in the United States—is considering the 
possibility of sitmulating colonization and production in this huge, fertile 
area by making long-term agricultural credits available to present residents 
and prospective settlers. 
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Expenditure amounted to £10,464,713 
compared with £10,355,078 in the first 
quarter of 1943. The balance in the Ex. 
chequer on June 30, 1944, was £1,633,954, 
which was £1,084,019 more than the bal- 
ance on June 30, 1943. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The value of Eire’s foreign trade dur. 
ing May 1944 dropped more than £894. 
000 from the April figure and was £728. 
000 less than the May 1943 total. As 
stated by the Minister of Supplies, this 
was partially due to imports having been 
restricted to a minimum and to the re. 
strictions placed on exports by norma] 
sources of supply. Exports, including 
reexports, for May 1944 totaled £1,639. 
781, and imports were valued at £2,041. 
065. Raw materials and manufactured 
goods continued to constitute the bulk 
of imports, and food, drink, and to. 
bacco and live animals were the largest 
groups exported. 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 


The drought of 5 months’ duration 
adversely affected the growth of root 
crops and late-grown grains in some 
areas of Eire, but favorable rain occurred 
late in June. Winter wheat and early- 
sown spring wheat promise to be of nor- 
mal output, but the hay crop is ex- 
pected to be light. The turnip crop was 
a failure because of poor germination 
and the flea beetle, but it was not con- 
sidered too late to replant and recover 
a fair yield. There is the possibility 
of a reduction of from 10 to 25 percent 
in the production of sugar from: sugar 
beets, but the outlook for fruit crops is 
good. 

Stocks of creamery butter on June 15, 
1944, were extremely larger, having risen 
in one month from 2,325,232 pounds to 
7,125,440 pounds, while stocks of factory 
and other butter totaled 730,016 pounds, 
Although 2,959,040 pounds of creamery 
butter were delivery to cold-storage es- 
tablishments during the 15-day period, 
June 1 to June 15, withdrawals amount- 
ed to only 571,200 pounds. Production 
of creamery butter in the same period 
amounted to about 4,981,200 pounds. 


SOcIAL INSURANCE 


According to press reports, the Great 
Southern Railways Co. will inaugurate 
a pension scheme in August of this year 
which will provide pensions, life insur- 
ance, sickness benefits, retirement pay- 
ments, medical and hospital treatment, 
and death compensation for its employ- 
ees. It is said that this will be the largest 
social-insurance undertaking in Eire. 
The plan provides that the contribution 
of the employees will be ls. a week by 
male workers and 6d. a week by female 
workers. This will partially cover the 
cost of providing pensions, the company 
making up the balance in addition to 
bearing the total expense of the life-in- 
surance and other benefits. 


France 


Transport and Comm unication 


National Commission of Transport Es- 
tablished.—A National Commission of 
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Private Transport has been established 
jin France, under the Secretary of State 
for Industrial Production, by an order 
of September 23, 1943, published in the 
Journal Officiel (Vichy) of October 29. 

This Commission is to assure represen- 
tation on a nation-wide scale of private 
industrial, commercial, and agricultural 
transport, and to study and advise on 
problems of such transport and of regu- 
lating road traffic. 

General Organization Committee for 
Touring Created—A General Organi- 
gation Committee for Touring, including 
the hotel industry, casinos, and travel 
agencies, has been created in France by 
decree No. 2864 of October 11, 1943, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel (Vichy) 
of October 28. 


French North 
Africa 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Wool of 1944-1945 Crop: Transactions, 
Stocks, and Transportation Regulated in 
French Morocco.—All purchases, sales, 
and dealings of any kind between private 
persons in raw or washed wool of any 
origin have been prohibited in the French 
Zone of Morocco by an order of April 19, 
1944, published in the Bulletin Officiel of 
April 21. 

The Trade Service of Textile Materials 
and its purchasing office are solely au- 
thorized to buy wools of any origin. 
Sales are to be made on controlled mar- 
kets. Distribution and transportation of 
wools are also regulated by this order. 


Greece 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Figs: New Export Tax Imposed.—A tax 
of 5,000 to 6,000 drachmas per oke (2.8 
pounds) has been imposed in Greece on 
figs transported within the country or 
exported, according to the Swiss press of 


June 23, 1944. 
India 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Rubber: Production Premium Estab- 
lished.—Premiums will be paid in India 
from April 10, 1944, to June 30, 1945, on 
rubber produced in excess of established 
basic production figures. A basic an- 
nual production figure has been fixed 
and divided into appropriate quarterly 
quotas. Premium payments will be made 
in relation to the extent by which pro- 
duction in each quarter, and on a pro- 
gressive basis, exceeds the base. Premi- 
ums will range from 11 rupees 1 anna 
9 pies (approximately $3.31) to 33 rupees 
5 annas 3 pies (approximately $10.04) 
per 100 pounds over the existing price 
of 77 rupees 5 annas (approximately 
$23.20) . 

As production results in 1943 exceeded 
the base by the necessary proportion, an 
immediate premium of 11 rupees 1 anna 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 
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Shipping Situation Still “Extremely Tight,” says 
Admiral Land 
The following statement was issued several days ago by Vice Admiral 


Emory S. Land, U. S. N. (Retired), Chairman of the United States Maritime 
Commission and War Shipping Administrator: 


Military requirements for merchant ships are increasing. The rising tempo of our ip 
military and naval campaigns places greater burdens on the merchant fleet for the - 


transportation of men and supplies to and in all theaters. There are no immediate 
“cutbacks” or “reconversions” in prospect for ship building or ship operations. Our 
entire shipping effort must be given to fulfill military demands. Until these re- 
quirements are satisfied to the maximum of our ability, we cannot entertain requests 
for the diversion of any additional shipping to any service not directly connected 
with the United Nation’s military or naval needs or to the movement of Lend- 
Lease cargoes and the importation of essential raw products to carry out our 
military needs. 

There have appeared, particularly in the trade and technical press, general com- 
ments about “the materially improved shipping situation.” If by that it is meant 
to suggest that there appears a likeffhood of diversion in the immediate future 
of a number of ships to commercigl, nonmilitary purposes, then the author is 
doing the shipping industry a d rvice. Such a comment also embarrasses the 
War Shipping Administration, ship operators who are serving the Government as 
agents for our hard-working merchant fleet, and the shippers of this country 
and our Allies. 

I cannot overemphasize the fact that the greater our military successes as we 
approach the main targets east and west, the greater the demands and burdens 
faced by the merchant fleet. For example, there are at present about 5,000,000 
tons of shipping under the United States flag engaged in various shuttle services 
in the three principal war areas. This means that many of these ships that would 
normally be operating to and from the United States are indefinitely assigned to 
activities in the war theaters where they are serving the theater commanders directly. 

Another pertinent example is found in the Air Force’s constantly increasing 
demand for high-octane gasoline abroad. Their requirements have been stepped up 
tremendously of late, and there is no prospect of slacking off. This means urgent 
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demands for tankers. 


of our shipping. 


with their heroic tasks. 


situation is materially improved.” 
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These are merely two examples that could be given to illustrate the tight situation 
It is a condition we should all be aware of if we are to produce 
the required ships and send them where they are needed. The men and supplies 
must continue to flow without interruption if military and naval forces are to go on 


I cannot prophesy accurately what the future may have in store. 
however, that I do not agree with statements to the effect that “the shipping 
It is, in general, the opinion of the War Shipping 
Administration that an extremely tight shipping situation will continue throughout 
the third quarter of this year and probably throughout the fourth. 
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9 pies (approximately $3.31) per 100 
pounds will be paid in respect of all rub- 
ber purchased by the Government be- 
tween April 10 and June 30, 1944. In 
view of the fact that stocks have been 
accumulated in the hands of producers 
and dealers in anticipation of the intro- 
duction of such a plan for encouraging 
the production of rubber, the first quar- 
terly basic figure has been increased to 
the extent of the surplus stocks esti- 
mated to be in the hands of producers. 

Paper: New Measures Enacted to 
Control Consumption.—The Industries 
and. Civil Supplies Department of the 
Government of India announced on June 
11, 1944, new measures to limit the con- 
sumption of paper by newspapers and 
periodicals, printing presses; publishers, 
and manufacturers of exercise and ac- 
count books. From September 30, 1944, 
the wrapping and packing of articles in 
paper without special permission is 
prohibited. 

These most recent control measures 
are embodied in a Paper (Economy) Con- 
trol Order, 1944 (which supersedes the 
Paper Control Order of 1942) and the 
Paper Control (Distribution) Order, 1944, 
regulating the distribution of both Indian 
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and imported paper among nongovern- 
mental users. 

Execution of the orders is vested in 
a Paper Controller located at Calcutta. 
Nongovernmental users must submit to 
him periodical reports on their consump- 
tion, while manufacturers and importers 
must report stocks and disposals. Sales 
may not be made by mills or importers 
except under instructions of the Paper 
Controller. All persons holding stocks 
as of June 12, 1944, in excess of 1 ton had 
to declare them to the Paper Controller 
before July 15, 1944. 


Japan 


Transport and Communication 


Travel Restricted.—Extensive restric- 
tions on railway travel have been insti- 
tuted in Japan, the foreign press reports. 
All fast trains, first-class accommoda- 
tions, dining cars, and sleeping cars are 
said to have been withdrawn from serv- 
ice on April 1. 

Travelers must obtain special permits 
from the police for journeys of more than 
62 miles. 
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Courtesy Office of War Information 


Martinique 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rum, Tafia, and Other Alcohol: Man- 
ufacturing Tax Increased.—The manu- 
facturing tax applicable to rum, tafia, 
and other alcohol produced in Marti- 
nique for either local consumption or 
exportation was increased from 12 to 15 
percent ad valorem in those cases where 
the value of the shipment or order sold 
exceeds 150 francs, according to a decree 
by the French Committee of National 
Liberation, published in the Journal 
Officiel de la Martinique May 25, 1944. 

The present manufacturing tax on 
rum, tafia, and other alcohol is. as fol- 
lows: (a) If the value of the merchandise 
does not exceed 30 francs per 100 liquid 
liters, 1.20 franc per 100 liters; (b) if the 
value of the merchandise exceeds 30 
francs but not 50 francs, 5 percent ad 
valorem; (c) if the value of the merchan- 
dise exceeds 50 francs but not 75 francs, 
7 percent ad valorem; (d) if the value 
of the merchandise exceeds 75 but not 
100 francs, 8 percent ad valorem; ‘e) if 
the value of the merchandise exceeds 
100 but not 150 francs, 10 percent ad va- 
lorem; (f) if the value of the merchan- 
dise is more than 150 francs, 15 percent 
ad valorem; (g) rum, tafia, and other 
alcohol delivered to the Government, 
0.15 franc per liter. 

[See CommeERcE Reports of January 7, 193, 
for announcement of manufacturing tax on 


sugar products which was established to re- 
place the export tax.] 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Payment of Subsidy Authorized on Er- 
ports of Copper.—A subsidy equivalent 
to the amount of the export tax has been 
granted on copper exported from Mexico 
by the Companhia El Boleo of Santa Ro- 


salia, Lower California, under provisions 


of an Executive resolution published 
June 21, 1944, effective as of January 1, 
1944. 

Export Duties Substantially Increased 
or Imposed on Many Products.—Export 
duties in Mexico have been substantially 
increased or imposed on many products, 
as a measure of control, under provisions 
of an Executive decree published July 1, 
1944 and effective 3 days thereafter. The 
new duties in pesos per gross kilogram, 
with former rates shown in parentheses, 
are as follows: 


Poultry eggs, 3 (free); white beans, 0.30 
(free); black beans, in bulk or in containers 
made wholly of national fibers, 0.30 (free); 
black beans in containers made with at least 
40 percent national fibers, 0.30 (0.001); black 
beans in unspecified containers, 0.30 (0.01); 
beans, not specified, in bulk or in containers 
made wholly of national fibers, 0.30 (free); 
beans, not specified, in containers made with 
at least 40 percent national fibers, 0.30 
(0.001); beans, not specified, in unspecified 
containers, 0.30 (0.01); rice, unhulled, in 
bulk or in containers made wholly of national 
fibers, 0.40 (free); rice, unhulled, in contain- 
ers made with at least 40 percent national 
fibers, 0.40 (0.001); rice, unhulled, in unspeci- 
fied containers, 0.40 (0.01); hulled rice, in 
bulk or in containers made wholly of national 
fibers, 0.40 (free); hulled rice in containers 
made with at least 40 percent national fibers 
0.40 (0.001); hulled rice in unspecified con- 
tainers, 0.40 (0.01); corn in bulk or in con- 
tainers made wholly of national fibers, 0.20 
(0.10); corn in containers made with at least 
40 percent national fibers, 0.20 (0.15); corn 
in unspecified containers, 0.20 (same); wheat 
in bulk or in containers made wholly of na- 
tional fibers, 0.30 (free); wheat in containers 
made with at least 40 percent national fibers, 
0.30 (0.002); wheat in unspecified containers, 
0.30 (0.05). 

Artificial textile fibers, 15 (free); unshelled 
peanuts, 0.40 (0.30); shelled peanuts, 1 (0.90); 
sesame seed in bulk or in containers made 
wholly of national fibers, 0.60 (0.40); sesame 
seed in unspecified containers, 0.60 (0.40); 
cotton seed, 0.20 (same); paraffin, 0.80 
(0.00088); yarn of silk or of artificial fibers, 
30 (free); knit fabric of silk or artificial fibers, 
40 (free); cloth of silk or artificial fi- 
bers, 60 (free); woven fabrics of silk or arti- 
ficial fibers, 60 (free); manufactured articles 
of knit fabric of silk or artificial fibers, 200 
(free); manufactured articles of cloth of silk 
or artificial fibers, 100 (free); manufactured 
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articles of woven fabrics of silk or artificig) 
fibers, 150 (free); clothing made of fabrics of 
all kinds of fibers, rubberized, oiled, or waxed, 
the fibers of which are not visible from’the 
outside, 50 (free). 

Raw sugar, 0.40 (free); refined sugar, 0.59 
(free); solid glucose, lactose, and maltose, 
1 (free); semirefined, solid, brown sugar (pil- 
oncillo and panela) 0.40 (free); unspecifieg 
sugars, 0.40 (free) ; liquid glucose, 1.20 (free); 
cane molasses, 0.40 (free); molasses, juices 
and sirups, not specified, without addition of 
aromatic substances, 0.40 (free); edible oils 
in glass containers, 2 (free); edible Oils in 
other containers, weighing up to 20 kilograms, 
2 (free); hog lard, 2.50 (0.20); compound lard, 
2.20 (0.20); butter, 4 (free); edible fats, 2.59 
(0.20); wheat flour, 0.50 (free); crackers ang 
cookies of all kinds, 4 (free); food pastes 
made of flours and cereals, 2 (free); chocolate 
and other preparations of cocoa, not specified, 
5 (free); cheese, 10(free); condensed milk in 
powder or tablets, 5 (free); toilet soap in any 
form, even when perfumed, 4 (2); soap for 
laundry or scouring, not specified, 1.50 (0.30): 
candles of wax, paraffin, sperm, 1.50 (free). 

Cork, pressed in sheets, boards, tubes, or 
rods, 6 (free); cork stoppers, 40 (free); man- 
ufactured articles of cork, not specified, 49 
(free); sesame oil, not specified, 1.50 (0.60); 
cottonseed oil, not specified, 1 (0.60); peanut 
oil, not specified, 1.50 (0.60); oil and greases 
of cocoanut and coquito, not specified, j 
(free); tallow of any kind, 1 (free); tin plate, 
3 (free) 


These export duties are in addition to 
the export tax of 12 percent of stated 
Official valuations, which are subject to 
change monthly. 


New List of Products Subject to Export 
Control Established.—A new list of com- 
modities subject to export control by the 
Mexican Ministry of Finance has been 
promulgated under terms of an Execu- 
tive decree published July 1, 1944, and 
effective 3 days thereafter. The princi- 
pal commodities in the new controlled 
list include: 

Cattle, hogs; fresh or refrigerated red 
snapper, Gulf pike (robalo), shark, unspeci- 
fied fish, beef, pork, ham, bacon, unspecified 
dried, smoked, or salted meats; eggs; honey; 
untanned hides of goat, pig, cattle, sheep; 
bristles and manes; wool; bone; beeswax; gar- 
banzos; beans; horsebeans; lentils; potatoes; 
rice, oats, barley, corn, wheat, cocoa, millet; 
pastes of oil-bearing seeds; all kinds of fod- 
ders; wood and lumber, common and fine; 
peanuts; sesame, cottonseed, higuerilla seed, 
linseed; plants for tanning; cement; char- 
coal; paraffin 

Artificial textile fibers; raw cotton; all 
kinds of cotton manufactures and waste; 
jute and henequen sacks; unspecified hene- 
quen manufactures; textiles and sacks of 
ixtle and other hard vegetable fibers; all 
kinds of manufactures of wool, silk, and arti- 
ficial fibers 

Sugars, molasses, and sugar products; edi- 
ble fats and oils of animal origin; all kinds 
of flours and flour products; canned fish, 
meats, vegetables, and fruits; chocolate and 
products; cheese; preserved milk; alcoholic 
liquors; beer, cider; wines. 

Creosote; benzol, toluene, xilene, phenol; 
ammonium sulphate; alkaloids and their 
salts; most pharmaceutical and chemical 
products; fertilizers; esters; glues; paints 
and varnishes; typewriter ribbons; shoe pol- 
ish; inks; soaps; candles; unprepared colors; 
glass and glass products; bathroom and 
sanitary fixtures; tanned hides of most kinds; 
manufactured leather products; rubber and 
products; moldable pastes and _ products; 
manufactures of bamboo and other reeds 
and grasses 

Wooden boxes; plywood; cork and prod- 
ucts; paper and products; photographic 
paper, film, chemicals and apparatus; vege- 
table oils and tallow for industrial use; 
sport goods, footwear; brushes, various artl- 
cles of clothing; metals and manufactures of 
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jron,- steel, aluminum, tin, lead, zinc and 
other common metals; scientific instruments 
and apparatus; musical instruments; ma- 
chinery of all kinds; repair parts; electrical 
apparatus; vehicles of all kinds; firearms 
and explosives; matches. 


{For announcement of vesting of export 
control in the Ministry of Finance, see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 25 and 
April 29, 1944. | 


Transport and Communication 


Construction of Roads.——The Gov- 
ernment of Mexico has projects for the 
construction of various roads costing 
approximately $20,000,000, according to 
the foreign press. 

The State of Coahuila will construct 
roads throughout the State at an esti- 
mated cost of $850,000 and the State of 
Nayarit will use $100,000 for this pur- 
pose, including a $30,000 project for 
Mercado. 


Palestine 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duty Levied on Cut and Pol- 
ished Gem Stones.—An import duty of 
15 percent ad valorem has been levied 
upon cut and polished precious and semi- 
precious stones including diamonds, ac- 
cording to an order published in the 
Palestine Gazette of June 22. Rough 
stones and diamonds, and diamond 
powder, are exempt. 


Panama 


Transport and Communication 


Air Line Formed.—An air-transport 
company, known as Compafiia Pana- 
mena de Aviacion, S. A., was formed on 
June 22, 1944, in Panama. The com- 
pany proposes to operate within the 
Republic and to provide air-transport 
facilities between the capital and prin- 
cipal interior centers, including possibly 
the undeveloped Darien and San Blas 


regions. 
Peru 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Penicillin: Duty-Free Importation 
Authorized.—Imports into Peru of peni- 
cillin and similar products derived from 
cultures of Penicillium notatum have 
been declared free of all import charges 
or duties except consular fees, accord- 
ing to a resolution of the Ministry of 
Public Health, promulgated June 21, 
1944. 

Chemical-Medicinal and Galenic Prep- 
arations: Registration and Importation 
Regulations Clarified—Applications for 
registration of chemical-medicinal and 
galenic preparations as required by the 
Peruvian supreme decree of May 9, 1944, 
may be submitted by Peruvian repre- 
sentatives of foreign laboratories or 
Peruvian importers when so authorized 
by the foreign manufacturer, according 
to a resolution of the Ministry of Pub- 
lic Health dated June 28, 1944. The 
period of 60 days granted by the decree 
of May 9, 1944, for the fulfillment of 
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the registration requirements shall be- 
gin at the time the original order is pre- 
sented to the Peruvian Inspector-Gen- 
eral of Pharmacy to be visaed. 

The resolution also provides that reg- 
istration at one time of all the prod- 
ucts of a commercial line or pharmaceu- 
tical list is not necessary, registration 
being required only of those products 
for which orders are placed abroad. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY issue of 


June 24, 1944, for announcement of decree 
of May 9, 1944.] 


Southern 
Rhodesia 


Transport and Communication 


Air Transportation to Eastern Dis- 
tricts —The Industrial Development Ad- 
visory Committee of Southern Rhodesia 


has outlined a plan to permit ready 
access by air to larger markets through 
opening airdromes and landing fields in 
outlying parts of the eastern districts. 
The Committee also has urged the Gov- 
ernment to revive the publicity depart- 
ment in order to exploit the tourist po- 
tentialities of those districts. 


Turkey 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget for 1944-45—The ordinary 
budget for 1944-45 (June 1 to May 31), 
aS passed by the Grand National Assem- 
bly, provides for record expenditures of 
£T570,434,417 and estimated receipts of 
£T570,435,500, as compared with £T486,- 
717,349 and £T486,720,500, respectively, 
for the preceding year. Extraordinary 
expenditures amounting to £T382,000,000 

(Continued on p. 37) 
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Chemicals 


SALT Exports FROM EGYPT 


Egypt’s exports of salt in 1943 re- 
mained at almost an even level, showing 
only a slight increase over 1942. Salt 
was sold for ballast as well as for in- 
dustrial purposes. 

In 1942, damaged salt was supplied 
ships for ballast, whereas in 1943 ballast 
consisted of both damaged and industrial 
salt. Commercial salt sold in 1942 and 
1943 included salt both for human con- 
sumption and for industrial purposes. 


SULFUR SHORTAGE, FRENCH Morocco 


Obtaining sufficient supplies of sulfur 
for vineyards in French Morocco has 
been a difficult problem this season, ac- 
cording to the Moroccan press. Only 
a small part of the amount needed for 
the area under vineyards arrived on 
schedule. 


PERUVIAN CHEMICAL-MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY 


Plans for the local production of zinc 
oxide, zinc sulfate, potassium carbonate, 
and borax were the principal develop- 
ments in Peru’s chemical-manufacturing 
industry in 1943. Domestic output of 
copper sulfate increased during the year. 

A newly established company, Pro- 
ductora Peruana, S. A., started manu- 
facture of zinc sulfate (crystals and gran- 
ulated) in 1943 and will produce copper 
sulfate, potassium carbonate, and borax 
in 1944. Output of zinc sulfate was esti- 
mated at approximately 25 metric tons 
in 1943 and is expected to total 200 tons 
in 1944. The principal raw materials, 
zinc and sulfuric acid, are said to be 
available in sufficient quantities from 
the Cerro de Pasco Corporation. 

Productora Peruana, S. A., was sched- 
uled to commence production of copper 
sulfate early in 1944. Annual output is 
expected to be approximately 200 tons— 
or sufficient to supply one-third of the 
estimated current demand. 

Using ashes obtained locally, the same 
company expects to produce approxi- 
mately 30 tons of potassium carbonate in 
1944, principally for soap and glass man- 
ufacturers. This amount should meet 
almost half of the local demand for this 
product. 

Approximately 30 tons of borax also 
will be produced by the company this 
year. Its supplies of borax are obtained 
in the Arequipa region and will be refined 
in Lima. Gold mines and drug firms are 
the principal consumers. 


NEW PLANTs, SPAIN 


A new plant at Bilbao, Spain, for the 
manufacture of ammonium sulfate has 
a capital of 150,000,000 pesetas; a Euro- 
pean trade journal reports. 

A nitrate plant, capitalized at 100,000,- 
000 pesetas, will start production this 
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year and will have an estimated annual 
output of 67,000 metric tons. 


INSECTICIDE SITUATION IN SPAIN 


The 1943 supply of insecticides in 
Spain, with the exception of copper sul- 
fate, was sufficient to meet the country’s 
needs, according to a report of the Span- 
ish Fertilizer Syndicate. 

Domestic production of copper sulfate 
ceased during the year because of the 
shortage of copper. Available copper or 
copper scrap was being reserved for es- 
sential repairs. 


Coal, Charcoal, 
and Fuel Gases 


SUBSTITUTES FOR COAL IN ARGENTINA 


To compensate for the decrease in im- 
ports of coal into Argentina from 2,935,- 
000 tons in 1939 to 617,000 tons in 1943, 
it has been necessary to resort to such 
auxiliary fuels as corn, wheat, and lin- 
seed, in addition to firewood and char- 
coal, states the foreign press. 

Agricultural crops used as fuel in 1943 
included 3,650,000 tons of corn, 730,000 
tons of wheat, and 860,000 tons of linseed. 
Consumption of Argentine firewood and 
charcoal increased to 9,800,000 tons in 
1943 from 4,066,000 tons in 1939. 


CHILEAN COAL PRODUCTION 


Chilean coal production decreased in 
April 1944 to 163,384 gross metric tons 
from the 199,961 gross metric tons re- 
ported for March. 


RESTRICTED USE OF BUTANE GAS, FRANCE 


Production of butane gas in France has 
decreased to the point that allocation of 





Illusory Farm Wealth 


The German-contro!led news- 
paper De Telegraaf, of Amsterdam, 
revealed that for the year 1943 
Netherlands farmers had deposited 
431,000,000 guilders (about $230.- 
154,000) in the Cooperative Farm- 
ers’ Credit Bank at Utrecht, while 
no advances had been given to them 
during the year. In 1940, on the 
other hand, only 107,000,000 guild- 
ers (approximately $57,138,000) 
had been deposited by the farmers, 
whereas 765,000 guilders (about 
$408,510) had been advanced. 

“However, this enormous in- 
crease in ready money,” the news- 
paper commented, “does not con- 
stitute real weaith and is caused 
only by the impossibility of buying 
stocks and materials for their 
enterprises.” 
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supplies for cars has been drastically cut, 
the foreign press reports. This fuel is 
made available only to doctors and hos. 
pitals according to an order effective July 
1, 1944. 


COAL PRODUCTION IN PERU 


Coal production in Peru in 1943 totaled 
22,716 metric tons of anthracite, valued 
at 363,456 soles, and 164,280 tons of bitu- 
minous coal, valued at 2,628,480 soles, 
state official reports. 


RESTORED COAL MINES, U. S. S. R. 


Of the 527 coal mines wrecked and 
flooded by the Germans in Voroshiloy- 
grad Oblast in Soviet Russia, the press 
reports that 259 have been restored and 
placed in operation, 18 of which are re- 
ported to be large. 

Two thousand girls belong to the 500 
youth brigades which have been organ- 
ized in the coal mines of Stalino Oblast. 
These boys and girls are reported to be 
not only producing in excess of the quota, 
but also loading and hauling the coal 
to remote points. 


Construction 


CANADIAN Post-WaAR HOUSING 


Plans for post-war housing in Canada 
were published recently by the Advisory 
Committee on Reconstruction. Two 
points stressed were the importance of 
planning low-cost urban and farm hous- 
ing programs and the necessity of en- 
couraging housing repairs. In the first 
post-war year, it is reported that 320,000 
low-cost dwelling units and 125,000 farm 
houses will be needed to fill the accu- 
mulated demand 


CHILEAN BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits issued during May 
in Valparaiso, Chile, totaled 27, valued 
at 7,720,972 pesos, an increase over 19 
permits, valued at 568,576 pesos, for 
April. 

Vina del Mar issued 37 building per- 
mits during May having a value of 7,170,- 
526 pesos. In April, only 20 permits, 
valued at 434,200 pesos, were issued. Two 
housing projects are under way in this 
city. One consists of 40 one-story homes 
at a cost of 37,000 pesos each. 


CONSTRUCTION, BARRANQUILLA, COLOMBIA 


Building construction continues to 
flourish in Barranquilla, Colombia, as it 
is the popular opinion that such invest- 
ments will be profitable in the post-war 
era. 

Plans are under way to build an apart- 
ment house at a cost of between 300,000 
and 400,000 pesos. 


PUBLIC-WoORKS PROJECTS IN MEXICO 


Plans are being made in Mexico for 
additional public-works projects, states 
the foreign press, The city of Monterrey 
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js considering the installation of a $250,- 
000 water system and a $250,000 irriga- 
tion project. A $2,500,000 electrification 
program of the Federal Electrical Com- 
mission includes the following expendi- 
tures: $1,200,000 in Veracruz; $250,000 
in Ixtapantongo; $100,000 in Zumpinto; 
$70,000 in Colotlipa; and $50,000 in Bom- 
bana. Approximately $2,500,000 is to be 
spent. on constructing and repairing irri- 
gation projects throughout the country. 

Work has been resumed on the Sana- 
jona Dam, east of the city of Culiacan in 
Sinaloa, Mexico. When completed the 
dam will be 750 meters wide at the base, 
75 meters high, and about 1 kilometer in 
length; it will serve as a storage reser- 
voir for irrigating the Sinaloa River 
Valley. About one-third of the project 
has been finished. 


CANAL CONSTRUCTION, U. S. S. R. 


Numerous irrigation canals are being 
puilt throughout the Soviet Union. 
Eleven canals are in progress in Armenia, 
three of which are practically completed. 
One of the 11 is the Stalin Canal which 
will irrigate 79,000 hectares of winter 
pasture and 600 hectares of newly sown 
land. 

In the Alma-Ata Oblast of Kazakh- 
stan, several canals are under way. 
These will irrigate a total of 5,200 hec- 
tares of land, including 1,200 hectares of 
virgin soil. One canal will be 60 kilo- 
meters long and two others 20 kilo- 
meters each in length. 

The Kugart Canal in Dzhalal-Abad 
Oblast of Kazakhstan was reported late 
in April to be nearing completion. This 
will irrigate 4,000 hectares of land. It 
is estimated that the Kutuluk irrigation 
system in Kuibyshev Oblast will irrigate 
6,900 hectares of land in 1944 in addition 
to 4.500 hectares of small plots of col- 
lective farms. 


BUILDING PERMITS, MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY 


Building permits issued during the first 
5 months of 1944 in Montevideo, Uruguay, 
totaled 7,941,356 pesos—an _ increase 
compared with 4,876,666 pesos for the 
corresponding period of 1943. 


PUBLIC WORKS, VENEZUELA 


Public-works expenditures in Vene- 
zuela for 1944—45 for actual construction 
are estimated at 171,000,000 bolivares. 
This sum includes: 27,000,000 for road 
construction and conservation; 14,000,000 
for completion of schools; 8,000,000 for 
University City in Caracas; 12,000,000 
for water and sewage systems; 6,400,000 
for the construction of Government 
buildings; and 1,575,000 for the construc- 
tion and repair of airports. 

Private construction in Caracas 
showed a substantial increase when com- 
paring the value of building permits is- 
sued in May (9,306,000 bolivares) with 
April (6,321,000 bolivares). 

A project which included the construc- 
tion of 209 low-cost houses as well as 
Streets, and water, light, and sewage 
service was recently completed in Cara- 
cas. The entire project cost 4,000,000 
bolivares. It is reported that considera- 
tion is being given to the development 
of similar projects throughout the city 
to promote better housing conditions. 
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Sweden Has 3,000,000 
Bicycles 

Sweden has the largest number 
of bicycles in the world in relation 
to its population. Recently pub- 
lished figures show that Sweden 
has passed both Denmark and Hol- 
land, which were previously the 
world’s leading “bicycle nations.” 

Since the middle of the 1930s, 
but especially during the war, cy- 
cling has enjoyed an unprecedented 
boom in Sweden. In 1936 for in- 
stance, the number of bicycles in 
Sweden amounted to about 1,000,- 
000, in 1939 it had risen to 2,000,000, 
and at present there are about 
3,000,000 bicycles in the country. 
This means that 450 persons out 
of every 1,000, or roughly every 
second Swede, has his own bicycle. 
In Stockholm, with a population of 
640,000 inhabitants, there are 425,- 
000 bicycles. 

The rapid development of cycling 
in recent years is, of course, partly 
due to the ban on private motoring 
as well as the curtailing of the 
public bus services, owing to the 
lack of rubber and lubricants. An- 
other contributing factor, so far 
as the cities are concerned, is un- 
doubtedly the rapid growth of the 
suburban districts. However, the 
factor which has contributed most 
of all to the development of cycling 
in Sweden is the ever-increasing 
interest in sports and outdoor life 
among all strata of the Swedish 
people. 
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Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 
POWER PRODUCTION, DENMARK 


Electrical-energy production in Den- 
mark during 1943 totaled 82,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours, a substantial increase over 
the 74,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 1942, ac- 
cording to figures reported by the League 
of Nations. 


Imports INTO INDIA 


The value of electrical machinery im- 
ported by India during 1943 totaled 20,- 
004,000 rupees, according to the Foreign 
Press. This is a slight decrease com- 
pared with the 1942 figure of 20,570,000 
rupees. 


POWER SHORTAGE, VILLARRICA, PARAGUAY 


The critical power shortage in Villar- 
rica, Paraguay, is due both to a shortage 
of water and to inadequate generating 
facilities. Electricity is being supplied 
by the Usina Eléctrica de Villarrica which 
was granted a 25-year concession in 1917. 
The concession was not renewed in 1942, 
when it expired, but rather was extended 
for a period of 4 years. 
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Since July 13, no current has been 
available for lighting purposes, and the 
few small industrial consumers have been 
supplied only spasmodically. 


POWER-FACILITY RECONSTRUCTION, 
U.S. 5S. R. 


Reconstruction of power facilities in 
the Soviet Union has been progressing 
rapidly, according to the Soviet press. 
Early in June it was reported that 50 
powerful turbines and generators, 170 
steam boilers, 4,000 kilometers of trans- 
mission lines, and 20 substations had 
been restored. 

About 60 percent of the new instal- 
lations in 1943 were in the eastern re- 
gions. Heat and electric stations were 
constructed in Chelyabinsk, Krasnoyarsk, 
Bezymyansk (Kuibyshev Oblast), Novo- 
sibirsk No. 3, and Kirovo-Chepetsk 
(Kirov Oblast). Hydroelectric stations 
were established at Ak-Pepe, Ak-Kavak 
No. 1 and No. 2, lower Boz-Suisk and 
Salarsk (all in Uzbek S.S.R.). Also sev- 
eral old stations were rebuilt and en- 
larged in this area. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


PoST-WAR DEVELOPMENT PLANS, INDIA 


On June 20, 1944, a special committee 
turned over to the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research of India a plan 
for the post-war development of agri- 
culture and animal husbandry. 

The plan calls for a capital expendi- 
ture of 1,000 crores of rupees (approxi- 
mately $3,000,600,000) and recurring an- 
nual expenditures of 20 crores of rupees 
(approximately $60,000,000). The lat- 
ter sum amounts to an estimated annual 
expenditure of 9 annas (about 18 cents) 
per acre of culturable land when all of 
it has been brought under cultivation. 

The plan proposes to increase agricul- 
tural production by 50 percent in 10 
years and eventually—perhaps in 15 
years—to double current production. 
The increases considered possible are as 
follows: 


Percentage 
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It is believed that such increases will 
provide enough food of the right type for 
every inhabitant of India. 

With respect to the industrial cash 
crops, the committee believes that pro- 
duction is large enough now but that a 
larger share of production should be of 
better quality. 


Coffee and Cocoa 


BRAZILIAN Cocoa CROP 


The Cocoa Institute of Bahia, Brazil, 
estimates the intermediate crop of cocoa 
beans at 1,000,000 bags of 60 kilograms 
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each and the entire crop at between 
2,200,000 and 2,300,000 bags. 

Arrivals of cocoa at the port of Bahia 
during May 1944 totaled 27,721 bags com- 
pared with 210,141 bags in the corre- 
sponding month of 1943. Stocks of cocoa 
in Bahia at the end of May were esti- 
mated at 110,755 bags as against 233,724 
pags at the end of May 1943. 


CoFFEE STOCKS, COLOMBIA 


Stocks of coffee on hand, in sacks of 
60 kilograms each, at Barranquilla, Car- 
tagena, and Buenaventura, Colombia, as 
of June 15, 1944, are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 





Held by Held by 

City | the Coffee private 

Federation exporters 

— j = 

Barranquilla 141, 839 142, 281 
Cartagena 10, 408 16, 200 
Buenaventura 8, 294 148, 514 
Tutal 160, 541 306, 995 





COFFEE Crop, PANAMA 


The 1944 coffee harvest of the Republic 
of Panama is expected to amount to only 
10,000 quintals (1 Spanish quintal=—101.43 
pounds) according to a recent announce- 
ment. Climatic conditions and a short- 
age of labor in the coffee-producing areas 
combined to encourage the spread of a 
fungus, which impeded the maturing of 
the coffee berries. 

In good years, Panama’s coffee harvest 
amounts to approximately 25,000 quin- 
tals. 

The current crop is not expected to be 
sufficient to satisfy domestic consump- 
tion requirements, and to remedy the 
e.nticipated coffee shortage during the 
latter half of 1944 the Banco Agro- 


Pecuario e Industrial held public bids on 
June 26 for an additional 8,000 quintals 
of coffee to be imported. 


Dairy Products 


DEHYDRATED BUTTER MANUFACTURED IN 
AUSTRALIA 


Troops in New Guinea are being served 
with tropical butter spread, a type of de- 
hydrated butter, according to the foreign 
press. 

Approximately 150 tons of this dehy- 
drated butter are being manufactured in 
Australia weekly, and an estimated 6,750 
tons, which is equivalent to approxi- 
mately 8,000 tons of ordinary butter, will 
be produced this year. 

A small amount of salt and skimmed 
milk are added to the dehydrated butter, 
which produces a butter-like substance 
with a melting point of 100° F., as com- 
pared with between 70° and 80° F. for 
ordinary butter. 

None of the food value is destroyed in 
the dehydrating process, which is claimed 
to be superior to that used elsewhere in 
the world. 

It is hoped that after the war an export 
market for this new processed butter will 
be developed in tropical countries and 
that Australian production will eventu- 
ally be increased to 10,000 tons annually. 


SYNTHETIC MILK FORMULA IN CEYLON 


A formula for the manufacture of syn- 
thetic milk, to alleviate Ceylon’s short- 
age, has been suggested by a Ceylonese 
chemist. 

The “milk” contains amounts of fats, 
carbohydrates, proteins, and minerals 
similar to those found in cow’s milk. 
Coconut milk provides the necessary fat, 
green gram “dahl” the protein, sugar the 
flavoring, and mineral salts and vegeta- 
ble extracts the necessary vitamins. 
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Fish and Products 


BOLIVIAN HATCHERY INAUGURATED 


Bolivia’s national fish hatchery at 
Pongo has been completed and was offi- 
cially inaugurated May 16. It is hopeq 
that by stocking lakes and rivers with 
fish from the new hatchery Bolivia wil] 
eventually be self-sufficient in this im- 
portant food item. 


Grain and Products 
Corn Crop, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


The 1943-44 corn crop in Scuthern 
Rhodesia is expected to reach 1,600,000 
bags, equivalent to 6.2 bags per acre, says 
the British press. Last year the yield 
totaled 1,608,000 bags, or 5.7 bags per 
acre. The best crop reported was in the 
1935-36 season, when 1,968,000 bags were 
reaped from 267,000 acres, an average of 
7.4 bags per acre. 


GRAIN CROP, SIBERIA, U.S.S. R. 


Large tracts of virgin and unused farm 
land are being cultivated in Siberia this 
year. A total of 494,200 additional acres 
of such land has been cultivated in Novo- 
sibirsk Province alone. Prior to the war, 
Siberia was the Soviet Union’s second- 
largest producer of grain, and prospects 
this year are favorable for a good crop, 
according to the Moscow press. 

Siberian agriculture is highly mecha- 
nized; tractors comprise 70 percent of 
its draught power. 

More than 70 percent of Siberia’s 
spring sowing program was fulfilled by 
June 1, 1944; only 57 percent had been 
completed by that date last year. 


Meats and Products 
CATTLE AND SHEEP RECEIPTS, URUGUAY 


Cattle receipts at the Tablada in 
Montevideo, Uruguay, during May 1944 
were 66,706, compared with 52,150 for 
April and 146,592 for May 1943. Receipts 
for the first 5 months of 1944 were only 
261.355 compared with 689,337 for the 
corresponding period of 1943, a decline: 
of 62.1 percent. Because of the in- 
creased weight of the cattle brought in 
and higher prices per kilogram (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds), the decline in 
money value was only 21.1 percent. 

Sheep receipts, including those of the 
Frigorifico Anglo outside of the national 
market, for May were 34,101, compared 
with 35,484 for April and 73,459 for May 
1943, The weight declined slightly to 
1,502,110 kilograms, compared with 
1,633,060 for April, with the result that 
value also declined to 216,140 pesos as 
against 237,963 for the preceding month. 
It is normal for sheep receipts to de- 
cline at this season of the year in Uru- 
guay, inasmuch as the animals are more 
valuable for wool, and the high figures 
of a year ago were caused by the abnor- 
mal conditions resulting from the 
drought, which forced the slaughter of 
more sheep 
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Poultry and Products 


POULTRY PRODUCTION IN THE UKRAINE, 
U.S.S. R. 


In connection with the current cam- 
paign to increase production of poul- 
try in the Ukraine, the Soviet Govern- 
ment has allocated to the collective 
farmers of the Republic 8,000,000 eggs, 
300,000 chicks, and equipment for build- 
ing 66 incubating stations in 13 of the 
16 Ukrainian provinces. In addition to 
these incubating stations, the Ukraine 
plans to establish 38 others in the near 
future. 

The collective farmers of the 16 prov- 
inces have undertaken to raise 51,783,- 
000 chicks, 5,000,000 of which will be 
used for stocking the poultry farms and 
46,000,000 for food. In three of these 
recently liberated provinces, there are 
6278 operating poultry farms. Indi- 
vidual farmers are continuing to raise 
young poultry and contribute eggs for 
the poultry farms and incubating sta- 
tions of the Ukraine’s collective farms. 


Sugars and Products 
CHILEAN SUGAR SITUATION 


The amount of sugar refined in Chile 
during the first 4 months of 1944 to- 
taled 50,000 short tons compared with 
42000 short tons in 1943. However, 
both of these years showed lower to- 
tals than during the first 4 months of 
1942, when 59,000 short tons were re- 
fined. 

During the first 4 months of 1944, 
47,000 short tons of sugar were sold, in 
contrast with 45,000 and 58,000 short 
tons for the corresponding periods in 
1943 and 1942, respectively. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION PLANNED, 
KWANGSI, CHINA 


In connection with the plans of the 
Farmers Bank of China for increased 
production of sugar in Kwangsi, south 
China, the press announced that the 
Sugar Monopoly Bureau for Kwangtung 
and Kwangsi had secured a loan from 
the Kweilin Branch of the Farmers Bank 
for the purpose of increasing sugar pro- 
duction in 11 districts of the Province 
of Kwangsi. The Monopoly Bureau has 
authorized the Farmers Bank to pur- 
chase, store, transport, and sell sugar 
on a wholesale basis, and the bank is 
reported by the press to have earmarked 
CN$50,000,000 for these undertakings. 


Sucar INDUSTRY, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


As of May 31, 1944, production of 
Sugar in the Dominican Republic 
amounted to approximately 480,000 
short tons, slightly more than during the 
entire 1943 season. 

Sugar production during June, July, 
and August, will determine whether the 
goal of 600,000 tons will be reached. 
The former peak year was 1941, when 
531,000 tons of sugar were produced. 

Exports have not been maintained at 
80 high a rate as during March and 
April, but they are reported to be sat- 
isfactory and there will be no storage 
Problem for the balance of 1944. Stocks 
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of blackstrap molasses are fairly high 
but are being moved rapidly enough to 
preclude serious problems for produc- 
ers. 


EXPORTS FROM THE FIJI ISLANDS 


Exports of sugar and molasses from 
the Fiji Islands declined in 1943 as com- 
pared with 1942. Raw-sugar exports in 
1943 amounted to 92,528 tons compared 
with 131,294 tons in 1942, while molasses 
exports totaled 14,624 tons in 1943, as 
against 16,667 tons in the preceding year, 
according to a published report of the 
Suva Chamber of Commerce. 


Vegetables and Products 


TAPIOCA-FLOUR PRODUCTION, SAO PAULO, 
BRAZIL 


Production of tapioca flour in 1944 in 
the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, is ex- 
pected to be about 10,000 metric tons— 
much less than last year. The reduction 
is attributed principally to the better 
competitive position of mandioca flour 
and also to lack of interest among for- 
eign buyers in recent years. 

In northern Brazil] flour from mandi- 
oca roots has helped to make up the 
shortage of other flours. Also, consum- 
ers have been using much larger quan- 
tities of mandioca meal instead of bread, 
since the cost of bread has increased 
tremendously during the past year. 


VICTORY GARDENS, U.S. S. R. 


Archangel Oblast, in the Soviet Union, 
has twice as many victory gardens as it 
had in 1943, according to the Moscow 
press. About 43,000 people are growing 
vegetables this year and the combined 
acreage of these small plots is dauble 
that of last year. 

Subsidiary farms in the vicinity of 
Archangel have grown 6,000,000 seed- 
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lings of cabbage and turnips for distribu- 
tion among individual victory garden 
farmers. 


Furs 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Canada’s exports of furs (principally 
raw) were valued at $2,465,000 in April 
1944, compared with $2,250,000 in the 
corresponding month of 1943. This 
makes a total value of $13,309,000 for the 
first 4 months of 1944, according to a 
Dominion trade journal. In the cor- 
responding months of last year, exports 
of this commodity were valued at $9,- 
321,000. 


Fur PropuctTion, U. S. S. R. 


Interest in breeding fur-bearing ani- 
mals has expanded in some sections of 
Siberia in recent years, according to the 
Soviet press. 

Several years before the war about 100 
collective farms of Novosibirsk Province 
began raising silver foxes. In the Narym 
National District alone, 40 silver-fox 
farms were organized. 

Several hundred muskrats were im- 
ported from the United States and re- 
leased in the lake country of the Barabin 
and Kulunda Steppes. This animal 
quickly became acclimated in Novosibirsk 
Province, where it has become commer- 
cially important. Tens of thousands of 
skins have been shipped from this Prov- 
ince in recent years. Muskrat preserves 
have been established in several counties 
of the Province, with permanent groups 
of ‘hunters. 

In the northern sections of the Narym 
National District, several stations, com- 
plete with schools, hospitals, baths, and 
reading rooms have been established. 
These have gradually become settlement 
centers for the nomad national popu- 





Arrangements for Lumber Shipments to and From Canada 


Completion of arrangements with the Canadian Timber Controller for 
handling lumber exported to and imported from Canada under the Lumber 
Control Order, L—-335, was announced July 18 by the War Production Board. 

The Canadian Division of WPB is the claimant agency representing 
Canadian users of lumber exported from the United States. 

A directive is being issued by the Canadian Timber Controller to all 
Canadian users of lumber from the United States, outlining procedure to be 
followed in placing lumber orders with U. S. mills and distributors, WPB 
Officials said. Under this, WPB’s Canadian Division will serve in a dual 


Canadian consumers. 


order L-335 went into effect. 
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capacity, as claimant agency and as the certifying representative of all 


Purchase orders, if approved by the Candian Timber Controller, will not 
be certified by the individual consumer, as is the case with domestic pur- 
chase orders, but by the Canadian Division in Ottawa. The division will 
also assign preference ratings. U. S. mills and distributors will accept 
Canadian purchase orders, properly certified and rated for delivery in 
Canada, on a par with other orders. 

Lumber imports from Canada to the United States will be subject to the 
Canadian export permit system, as heretofore, WPB said. To tie this pro- 
cedure in with L-335, however, the Canadian supplier or exporter will certify 
to the Candian Timber Controller that he has received proper certification 
from his U. S. customer, as required in L-335. Likewise, United States pur- 
chases of Canadian lumber on which permits have been granted must fur- 
nish the Canadian exporter with proper certifications before receiving the 
lumber. Certifications required are those given in L-335. 

Import procedure affects lumber received after July 31, when the lumber 
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Brazil’s Meat Industry: 
Some Striking Facts 


Food is Brazil’s Number 1 in- 
dustry. It includes the processing 
and marketing of an enviable va- 
riety of foodstuffs which can all be 
raised within the far-flung borders 
of that giant country. 

Production of meat is the princi- 
pal branch of the Brazilian food- 
stuffs industry, and more than 300 
plants are engaged in slaughtering 
livestock and in the preparation 
and canning of meat and meat by- 
products for sale both in Brazil 
and abroad. The value of meat 
and meat products is, in fact, 
greater than that of all the mil- 
lions of pounds of coffee grown 
each year. 

The States of Rio Grande do Sul, 
Sao Paulo, and Minas Gerais ac- 
count for about 70 percent of Bra- 
zil’s meat production. In 1938 it 
was estimated that the industry 
produced about 1,120,000 tons of 
meat, and this has since increased 
to more than 1,500,000 tons. There 
are now about 2,500,000 head of 
cattle and 1,500,000 head of swine 
slaughtered annually in the great 
Republic. 

Moreover, more than 500,000,000 
cruzeiros’ or over $25,000,000 worth 
of meat and meat byproducts are 
exported annually from Brazil. 

(The above is an excerpt from a 
recent report submitted by the 
U. S. Embassy at Rio de Janeiro.) 
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lation of the north, the Evenki and 
Ostyaki. The inhabitants have been or- 
ganized into producers’ cooperatives for 
hunting and animal breeding. 


Iron and Steel 


ARGENTINE CONSUMPTION 


Argentine imports of ferrosilicon are 
reported by the foreign press at 1,435 
short tons in 1943, compared with 1,477 
tons in 1942, 569 tons in 1941, and 526 
tons in 1940. Ferromanganese imports 
are reported at 1,925 short tons in 1943, 
1,282 tons in 1942, and 526 tons in 1941. 

Of the 600,000 tons of iron and steel 
consumed annually in Argentina, steel 
furnaces in operation or under construc- 
tion have a capacity to produce nearly 
350,000 tons, the principal items of which 
are round iron bars, shapes and castings. 
Imported items include tool steels, gal- 
vanized and black seamless pipes and 
tubes, and strip for domestic tubing man- 
ufacturers. 


OUTPUT OF STEEL BARS BY COLOMBIAN 
COMPANY 


Although production of reinforcing 
steel bars has begun at the Empresa 
Siderurgica, S. A., in the Department of 
Antioquia, Colombia, it will be some time 
before the estimated monthly output of 
250 tons is reached. Eventually the com- 
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pany is expected to fill a large part of the 
district’s requirements for reinforcing 
steel bars. 


CasT-IRON PIPE PRODUCTION, SWEDEN 


Sweden was formerly dependent on 
imports for its supplies of cast-iron 
piping, but domestic output has in- 
creased sufficiently to meet normal re- 
quirements. 

The only sizable manufacturer of cast- 
iron piping in Sweden, Akers Styoke- 
bruk, doubled its annual capacity to 
4,000 tons in the autumn of 1943; annual 
output is now being increased to 8,000 
tons. The additional piping is to be pro- 
duced by a branch foundry at Eskilstuna. 


Lumber and 
Products 


LUMBER CUT, BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 


British Columbia’s sawlog scale in May 
amounted to 265,000,535 board feet, a 
decrease of more than 19,000,000 from 
the preceding month. For the first 5 
months of 1944, the total was 1,079,- 
580,511 feet, compared with 892,857,000 
for the corresponding period in 1943. 

The cut of poles and piling increased 
in May 1944 over May 1943, but cordwood 
and railroad ties showed a slight de- 
crease. However, for the 5-months pe- 
riod January to May 1944, the cut of 
cordwood and railroad ties increased 
substantially, while that for poles and 
piling declined compared with like 
months in 1943. 


DEVELOPMENT PLANS, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Additional wood-processing industries 
for Southern Rhodesia are recommended 
by the Industrial Development Advisory 
Committee. The Committee considers 
that a substantial export trade could be 
established in local timbers which are not 
subject to borer. 

Efforts are being made by the Com- 
mittee, in cooperation with the Forestry 
Department, to insure the best use of 
domestic woods and to provide adequate 
supplies of lumber for the sawmills. The 
proper treatment of all local timbers be- 
fore sale is also a part of the project. 


REPORT OF SWEDISH COMPANY 


Production of lumber by Mo och 
Domsjo A. B., important Swedish pro- 
ducers of lumber, pulp, and wood deriva- 
tives, decreased from 18,900 standards 
(1 standard 1,980 board feet) in 1942 
to 18,400 standards in 1943, according to 
the company’s annual report. 

Lumber shipments declined tremen- 
dously—from 23,000 standards in 1942 to 
14,500 in 1943. However, the unit value 
of such shipments advanced from 270 
crowns to 310 ($64 to $73) per standard. 

Approximately one-fourth of the total 
industrial timber received by the com- 
pany was cut from its own forests and 
amounted to 290,000 cords (1 cord=5.65 
cubic meters), compared with 282,000 in 
1942. 


TIMBER INDUSTRY, ARCHANGEL, U. S. S. R. 


The timber industry of Archangel Ob- 
last in the Soviet Union completed its 
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projects for 1943, the Soviet press reports, 
Plans call for a 55-percent increase in 
felling in 1944 and substantial increases 
in sawmilling and woodworking. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


BRAZILIAN TEXTILE-MACHINERY SITUATION 


Textile machinery probably will be in 
great demand in Brazil after the war; 
some authorities believe that 80 percent 
of the existing equipment should be re. 
placed with more modern machinery, 
Import values of textile machinery 
dropped from 111,246,000 cruzeiros in 
1938 to 41,037,000 cruzeiros in 1943. In 
1943, imports consisted entirely of spare 
parts. The United States furnished only 
about 15 percent of the textile-machin- 
ery imports previous to the war. 


CANADIAN FOREIGN TRADE 


The value of machinery (excluding ag- 
ricultural machinery) imported by Can. 
ada in the first 5 months of 1944 totaled 
$37,599,000, a decline compared with $42,- 
433,000 for the corresponding period in 
1943, states the Dominion press. 

Farm implements imported by Canada 
for the 5 months ended May 1944 rose in 
value to $14,385,000 from $6,165,000 for 
the first 5 months of 1943. 

Exports of farm implements from Can- 
ada for the 4 months ended April 1944 
were valued at $4,262,000, a considerable 
increase over the total of $2,825,000 for 
the corresponding period of 1943, accord- 
ing to the Dominion press. 

An increase also occurred in the value 
of all machinery (excluding agricultural] 
implements) which were exported during 
the first 4 months of 1944 ($5,833,000) as 
against the first 4 months of 1943 ($2. 
632,000). 


NEw ZEALAND’S IMPORTS 


The value of metal working, wood- 
working, and glassworking machinery 
imported by New Zealand in March to- 
taled £NZ31,409, and during the first 3 
months of 1944, £NZ98.644. Imports of 
dredging and excavating machinery to- 
taled £NZ68,591 in the first 3 months of 
1944. 

Agricultural implements and ma- 
chinery imported by New Zealand during 
the first 3 months of 1944 were valued 
at £NZ96,186; of this amount, March im- 
ports accounted for £NZ19,086. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


SYNTHETIC VITAMINS IN INDIA 


Large amounts of synthetic vitamins 
have been distributed in Bengal, India, 
states the foreign press. Plans for the 
production of food yeast are being con- 
sidered by the Indian Government. 


PRODUCTION OF AGAR INCREASING, NEW 
ZEALAND 

Sufficient agar is being produced do- 

mestically to meet all of New Zealand’s 
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requirements, the foreign press says. A 
plant for the manufacture of agar was 
established in 1943. The rate of produc- 
tion is steadily increasing and within a 
few months considerable quantities re- 
portedly will be available for the export 
market. 


FisH-LIVER EXTRACT, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Livers of fish from the waters of the 
Union of South Africa produce an ex- 
tract exceptionally rich in vitamin A, 
reports the foreign press. Large-scale 
production is already under way. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


CoPpPER AND Brass PropUCTS, ARGENTINA 


Imports of copper ingots into Argen- 
tina were reportedly 5,253 short tons in 
1943, compared with 11,388 tons in 1942, 
8,146 tons in 1941, and 6,306 tons in 1940. 
Imports of brass ingots decreased to 91 
tons in 1943 from 441 tons in 1942, 240 
tons in 1941, and 1,254 tons in 1940, 

Domestically manufactured copper 
wire, Which is reported adequate to fill 
most of the essential needs of the coun- 
try, includes heavy cables for electrical- 
power transmission and fine enameled 
wire for winding motors, tubes, and other 
copper and brass manufactures. 

Argentine imports of bronze powder, 
supplied by Germany before the war, 
amounted to 330 hundredweight in 1943, 
594 hundredweight in 1942, 1,017 in 1941, 
and 624 in 1940. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF VANADIUM AND 
COBALT, NORTHERN RHODESIA 


Vanadium production in Northern 
Rhodesia was 15 percent higher in 1943 
than in 1942, according to the foreign 
press. Increased production of cobalt 
also is reported. 


THE DISCOVERY OF ORES IN SWEDEN 


The discovery of zinc ore containing 
certain quantities of silver was men- 
tioned in the report of the Swedish 
Geological Survey for 1943. The ore was 
found at Ravlidmyr in the parish of 
Lycksele, at a depth of 60 meters. 

Test mining was carried on at Gran- 
lundfaltet in the Province of Vasterbot- 
ten, and 3,000 tons of copper ore contain- 
ing silver were extracted. 

Purther exploration is to be carried on 
in search of richer deposits of molybde- 
hum ore than have been found over a 
wide area at Aijajarvi in the parish of 
Jukkasjarvi in northern Sweden. (Small 
quantities of molybdenum also have been 
discovered at the Drugge mine in the 
parish of Jokkmokk.) 

A deposit of manganese ore discovered 
in 1943 in Ultevistuoddar in the parish 
of Jokkmokk is reported to be of insig- 
nificant size, but prospecting is to con- 
tinue in 1944. 

Waste deposited into Lien Lake by the 
Kallfalls mine at Riddarhyttan is to be 
Salvaged by a plant erected to concen- 
trate the molybdenum content, which, 
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though small, is valuable because its im- 
portation is not now possible. 

The control of zinc was discontinued 
in Sweden on May 1, 1944, and regula- 
tions for the distribution of copper have 
been modified to facilitate rural-elec- 
trification projects. 


PRODUCTION OF METALS, SWEDEN 


Gold production by Bolidens Gruvak- 
tiebolag, Sweden, in 1943 decreased ‘to 
between 4,000 and 5,000 kilograms, and 
silver output reached a new high of 
about 30,000 kilograms. With atten- 
tion centered on semiprecious metals, 
output of 16,000 tons of copper was re- 
ported. Nickel production was started, 
but capacity output, estimated at 600 to 
700 tons annually, was not reached. 


PLAN TO INCREASE TUNGSTEN OUTPUT, 
UU, 6.8 


The Soviet Russian plan for produc- 
tion of tungsten concentrates in 1944 is 
to double or triple that of 1943, says the 
press. This calls for increased capacity 
of the Kumbel and the Kashka-su mines, 
in addition to the building of a new en- 
terprise at the Oigain deposit where 
industrially important tungsten-bearing 
veins were discovered in 1943. It is hoped 
that prospectors will be attracted for the 
production of tungsten concentrates and 
that increased quantities of ground 
scheelite and wolframite will be extracted 
from the ores. 

During the past year and a half sev- 
eral tungsten mines and concentration 
mills have been built at elevations of 
from 3,000 to 4,000 meters above sea 
level in the mountains of Tyan-Shan 
and Alai. 

Among the many tungsten deposits dis- 
covered in Soviet Russia between 1935 
and 1940 are eight industrially impor- 
tant deposits running along the north- 
western and northern borders within 
the mountain chains of the central 
Tyan-Shan and Alaisk ridge. 
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Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR REFRACTORY 
MATERIALS, ARGENTINA 


An increase in the Argentine demand 
for high-temperature refractory mate- 
rials with high silicon content and for 
chrome refractories is attributed to ex- 
pansion in metal industries, states the 
foreign press. In addition, refractory 
bricks are required by the expanded glass 
and ceramic industries and by the port- 
land-cement factories. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF TALC, 
AUSTRALIA 


Production of talc in Australia in the 
period 1910-43 amounted to about 41,012 
tons. Output totaled 2,070 tons in 1940, 
4.059 tons in 1941, 4,227 tons in 1942, and 
4,933 tons in 1943. 

Most of the Australian talc goes in 
lump form from the mines and quarries 
to processing firms in Sydney and Mel- 
bourne, where it is ground to about 200 
or 250 mesh. 

Imports of high-grade talc before the 
war, amounting to an estimated 1,000 
tons annually, were received mostly from 
Italy and Japan. India was the chief 
source of the 294 tons imported in 1943. 
Talc consumption in 1943 was 4,840 tons, 
and exports totalled 288 tons. 


POTENTIAL MARKET FOR CEMENT, FRENCH 
Morocco 


French Morocco is a potential market 
for imported cement, as the one cement 
plant produces only from 10,000 to 12,000 
metric tons of the approximate 20,000 
tons needed monthly. Chief sources of 
imported cement have been Belgium and 
Yugoslavia, but in the period of recon- 
struction European sources may not be 
able to furnish the quantities supplied 
before the war. 
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Sat INDUSTRY IN GUATEMALA 


Salt production in Guatemala is im- 
portant in rendering the country inde- 
pendent of outside sources of supply, but 
none is exported. 

Production has increased considerably 
since the adoption of Government meas- 
ures to control the industry, including 
the fixing of maximum wholesale and 
retail prices. A Government-supervised 
producers’ cooperative pool (Consorcio 
Salinero de Guatemala), consisting of 26 
major producers, controls the production, 
sale, and distribution of salt. Producers 
whose output is less than 1,000 quintals 
a year are not required to belong. 

Sales of approximately 27,700,000 
pounds of salt in 1943 represented an 
increase of 7.5 percent over 1942, and 
1942 sales were 19.15 percent higher than 
those of 1941. Consumption of white 
salt in 1943 increased 9.12 percent over 
1942, while consumption of brown cattle 
salt decreased 17.44 percent. This is 
attributed to the use of white salt in pre- 
paring cattle hides for export and to an 
increasing preference for the white grade 
for salting stock. 


MINERALS FOR ALUMINUM INDUSTRY, 
SWEDEN 


A plant producing synthetic cryolite 
in Sweden is supplying the needs of the 
aluminum industry, states the foreign 
press. The aluminum metal is made 
from the andalusite obtained from the 
Boliden mines. 


HIGH-QUALITY CEMENT BEING PRODUCED, 
U.S. 5S. R. 


Hundreds of tons of high-quality ce- 
ment had been produced at the cement 
factory in Dneprodzershinsk, Ukraine, 
Soviet Union, a few days after the be- 
ginning of operations, the press reports. 
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Grass and Small-Legume Seeds Allocated to 
Friendly Countries 


The War Food Administration has allocated to the United Nations, 
friendly neutrals, and liberated areas, for hay and pasture during the 12 
months beginning July 1, 1944, about 35,000,000 pounds (4.5 percent) of this 
country’s prospective 780,000,000-pound allocable supply of grass and small- 
The remaining 95.5 percent of the annual supply 
will go to United States military services and civilians. 

The supply of seeds for forage crops is several million pounds short of 
estimated needs for the second consecutive year. 
oil-seed, and pulse crops, on the other hand, appear to be in ample supply to 
These seeds, including wheat, rye, rice, corn, oats, 
barley, soybeans, sorghum, beans, peas, peanuts, and flax, comprise the bulk 
of the 14,700,000,000 pounds of all field seeds expected to be available, and 
comparatively small quantities—principally rice, beans, and peas—will be 


Percentages of some of the important hay and pasture seeds allocated to 
the United Nations, friendly neutrals, and liberated areas for 1944-45 are: 
alfalfa, 3.6 percent; red clover, 2.1 percent; alsike clover, 6.2 percent; Ken- 
tucky bluegrass, 7 percent; meadow and tall fescue, 60 percent; orchard 
grass, 62.7 percent; redtop, 5.4 percent; timothy, 16.3 percent; vetch, 6.5 per- 
cent; and Austrian winter peas, 4.7 percent. 

The United Kingdom and the Soviet Union have used millions of pounds 
of American field seeds since 1941, and had planned to use many more 
millions this year in reclaiming lands and planting pastures and feed crops. 
In the event that supplies permit, a larger portion of their requests, and 
the requests of other Allies and friendly nations, will be met. 
depending upon the United States for much of their seed supply, which 
formerly came from countries now occupied by the Axis. 
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Oils and Oilseeds 


ARGENTINE LINSEED SHIPMENTS 


Between 15,000 and 20,000 tons of Ar- 
gentine linseed were sold to Great Brit- 
ain at 23 pesos per 100 kilograms for de- 
livery in July and August, according to 
the British press. Current shipments 
from the Argentine have increased and 
early in June were reported to have 
reached 15,000 tons weekly. 


ARGENTINE OUTPUT OF OLIVE OIL 


The relatively new olive-oil industry 
in Argentina made good progress in 
1943, reports the foreign press, and 
reached a total output of 169,087 gallons 
during that year. 


CoprA PRODUCTION, F1y1 ISLANDS 


Production of copra in the Fiji Islands 
increased slightly during 1943 and it is 
believed that if sufficient labor had been 
available on coconut plantations out- 
put would have been increased still more. 
Exports for the year amounted to 17,717 
tons, compared with 16,861 tons in 1942, 
according to a published report of the 
Suva Chamber of Commerce. 


TuNG PRODUCTION, BRAZIL 


The current crop of tung nuts in the 
States of Sao Paulo and Parana, Brazil, 
is estimated at 500,000 kilograms, from 
which 75 tons of good-quality oil may 
be obtained. Because of a freeze last 
September, when the trees were in flower, 
the crop is considerably smaller than 
was expected. In view of the fact that 
there is a stock of about 30 tons remain- 
ing from last year, manufacturers esti- 
mate that between 90 and 95 tons of oil 
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will be available for export. There is, 
however, a shortage of drums for ex. 
porting oil. Producers are reluctant to 
ship drums out of the country since they 
cannot be replaced. 

Prospects for tung production in 1945 
are good, although no accurate estimate 
of possible production can be made be- 
fore the September flowering. Tung 
trees, particularly in northern Parana, 
are said to be in excellent condition, 


SUNFLOWER-SEED PRODUCTION, HuNGaArRy 


The cultivation of sunflower seed in 
Hungary has been more successful than 
that of any other oil-producing plant, 
states the foreign press. German farm- 
ers increased the area under cultivation 
in the Batchka region from 40,000 cadas- 
tral jochs (1 joch 1.07 acres) in 1949 
to 80,000 in 1943 and 100,000 in 1944, jt 
is reported. 

The Ministry of Agriculture has at- 
tempted to stimulate production of sun- 
flower seed by guaranteeing a minimum 
delivery price of 70 pengo per hundred- 
weight, by offering a tax-free cash ad- 
vance of 150 pengo per cultivated cadas- 
tral joch, and by distributing to produc- 
ers 20 kilograms of oil cake for every 
100 kilograms of sunflower seed sold to 
the Government monopoly. 


OLIVE-OIL SHIPMENTS F'ROM SPAIN 


May shipments of edible olive oil from 
Malaga, Spain, to other parts of the 
Peninsula and Spanish possessions 
amounted to 10,301,222 kilograms, or an 
increase of 5,908,509 kilograms over those 
in May 1943. Shipments of inedible 
olive oil for the month amounted to 
51,246 kilograms compared with 121,611 
kilograms in the corresponding month of 
the preceding year. 

Stocks of olive oil are large, and ship- 
ments are expected to continue on a 
broad scale during the remaining months 
of the current year. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


CANADIAN PULPWOOD PRODUCTION 


Canadian pulpwood production in the 
area east of the Rocky Mountains was 
expected to exceed by a slight margin the 
goal of 6,500,000 cords set for the 1943- 
44 pulpwood cutting year ended May 31, 
1944. According to a Dominion publica- 
tion, the season on the whole was better 
than had been anticipated, and produc- 
tion may have exceeded that of the 1942- 
43 season by between 300,000 and 400,000 
cords. 

A new sulphate pulp mill at Red Rock, 
Ontario, Canada, was reported in June 
to be nearing completion. Wood opera- 
tions have already been accelerated to 
take care of the additional pulpwood re- 
quirements of the new plant, and about 
125,000 cords of wood will be delivered 
this season. Production is expected to be 
at the rate of 200 tons of sulphate pulp 
daily, according to a Dominion trade 
publication. 
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Petroleum and 
Products 


SITUATION IN ARGENTINE PETROLEUM 
INDUSTRY 


Domestic production of crude oil and 
products in Argentina was 1,000,000 cubic 
meters more in 1943 than in 1939, states 
the foreign press. Imports decreased 
from 2,145,000 cubic meters in 1939 to 
485,000 cubic meters in 1943. Available 
crude oil from both foreign and domestic 
sources was refined to yield increased 
quantities of kerosene and other prod- 
ucts needed for essential agricultural and 
domestic purposes in 1943, rather than 
maximum amounts of gasoline. There- 
fore, stocks of gasoline on hand at the 
beginning of 1944 were only slightly more 
than one-fourth as large as they were 
at the beginning of 1940, while kerosene 
stocks were one-half as large. 


O11 INDUSTRY IN TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


Trinidad is importing unrefined ba- 
rytes for use in oil-well drilling muds, 
the British press reports. 

Developments of interest in Trinidad’s 
oil industry have taken place in the past 
several years. One company has ac- 
quired an extensive new concession which 
has good prospects, although drilling 
operations have not yet begun. 


DECLINE IN OUTPUT OF OIL WELLS, CANADA 


Turner Valley oil wells in Canada will 
be exhausted by 1952, states the British 
press. The area, which currently pro- 
duces 95 percent of Canada’s total out- 
put of petroleum, has shown a consistent 
decline since 1942. 

The Canadian National Railways’ 
drilling program in the Vermilion area 
of Alberta has proved to be disappoint- 
ing, and the project is expected to 
be abandoned. So far, the wells drilled 
are reported not producing enough oil to 
supply locomotives in the area. 


NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS OF PARAFFIN 


During 1943 New Zealand imported 
6,271,568 pounds of paraffin (without col- 
oring matter) as compared with 974,427 
pounds in 1942. Imports of paraffin 
mixed with coloring matter totaled only 
7172 pounds in 1943, as against 12,559 
pounds in 1942. The total value of 
paraffin imports in 1943 was £NZ144,654, 
compared with £NZ24,853 in 1942. 


OUTPUT OF POLISH OIL FYELDS 


Production of crude oil in Poland de- 
creased from 500,000 metric tons in 1938 
to 350,000 metric tons in 1943, according 
to the foreign press. The western Ga- 
lician oil fields were said to have more 
than maintained their established rate 
of production, but despite German ef- 
forts, output in the eastern Galician 
field has continued to decline. 

Recent information discredits German 
claims to important new oil discoveries 
innorthern Poland. However, re- 
putedly reliable sources confirm the re- 
port that utilization of Polish natural 
gas for both industrial and domestic 
purposes had been widely extended be- 
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fore the present great advances of the 
Soviet armed forces in these areas. 


SITUATION IN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS, 
URUGUAY 


The difficult liquid-fuel situation in 
Uruguay has been partially relieved by 
the arrival of new shipments of petro- 
leum for the national refinery. The Fuel 
Rationing Board assigned a special ad- 
ditional quota of 66,400 liters of gaso- 
line to the interdepartmental busses, 
because for a short time this system of 
transportation was operating less than 
10 percent of the busses on regular sched- 
ule. Planting activities in agricultural 
areas also were seriously handicapped by 
lack of gas oil. Farmers were said to 
have received less than half of what 
they actually required, although they are 
accorded rationing preferences. 

Actual consumption of petroleum 
products for the first 5 months of the 
current year was as follows: Gasoline, 
23,063 cubic meters; kerosene, 10,381 
cubic meters; gas oil, 8,903 cubic meters; 
and fuel oil, 91,946 cubic meters. Fuel 
oil consumed showed an increase of 
30,802 cubic meters over the correspond- 
ing period of 1943, but all other items 
showed little change. 


Scientific 
and Professional 
Equipment 
NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS 


Surgical and dental instruments and 
materials imported by New Zealand in 
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March 1944 were valued at £NZ35,058, 
according to figures published in New 
Zealand. The total value of this class 
of imports in the first 3 months of 1944 
was £NZ97,079. 


INDIA PRODUCING PHOTOGRAPHIC SENSI- 
TIZERS 


Six photographic sensitizers of special 
value to the manufacture of photo- 
graphic plates have been produced in 
India from local materials, the British 
press reports. Two of them, powerful 
orthochromatic sensitizers under the 
designations of “Sensitine D” and 
“Sensitine Q,” are said to be new to the 
industry. 

Work has been carried out under the 
auspices of the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research of India. 


Soaps 


BULGARIAN SOAP SITUATION 


The soap situation in Bulgaria is acute; 
supplies are too meager for regular ra- 
tioning, according to the foreign press. 
When soap is available the Government 
limits the amount each person may pur- 
chase and issues special cards to insure 
fair distribution. In May, for example, 
every household in Sofia was allowed one 
cake of toilet and two of tar soap. 


YUGLOSLAV HOSPITALS TO PRODUCE OWN 
Soap 


Soap will be produced in hospitals in 
Yugoslavia which are able to obtain 
waste fats, says the press. Necessary 


quantities of caustic potash will be sup- 
plied. 
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Stone, Clay, and 
Related Products 


PoTTERY INDUSTRY IN CHILE 


Ninety percent of the pottery con- 
sumed in Chile is produced by the Fabrica 
Nacional de Loza, and, in addition, the 
company’s exports in 1944 are expected 
to have a value of over 20,000,000 pesos, 
states a company official. The output 
of this modern factory is reported to be 
40,000 pieces of pottery daily and about 
. 6,000 pieces of sanitary ware a month. 

Chile is said to be the chief source of 
pottery for Ecuador and Peru. 


IMPORTS OF PropucTs INTO NEW ZEALAND 


Imports of earthenware and chinaware 
into New Zealand in the first 3 months of 
1944 were valued at £NZ48,634. Glass- 
ware imported in this period had a value 
of £NZ46,371, and plate and sheet glass 
was valued at £NZ30,519. 


RESEARCH IN SWEDISH BRICK INDUSTRY 


The Swedish brick industry is to have 
a research laboratory, one section of 
which is to study bricks and brick man- 
ufacture and the other to conduct re- 
search in general building technique. 
Funds are being raised by increased dues 
in the Swedish Industry Association. 


BrIcK FURNACES REFIRED, LENINGRAD, 
U.S. 5S. R. 


The Hofman furnaces of the largest 
brick factory in Leningrad, which is also 
the largest and best equipped in the 
Soviet Union, have been refired after a 
long interruption, says the Soviet press. 
During the months of the blockade the 
idle plant and equipment were well 
protected. 
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The first bricks produced by the refired 
furnaces have been used in the recon- 
struction of buildings in Leningrad. The 
factory’s production in 1944 is expected 
to amount to 32,000,000 bricks. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


OUTPUT AND STOCKS OF COTTON LINTERS, 
Sao PAULO, BRAZIL 


In 1943 the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
produced 57,770 metric tons of cotton 
linters. On June 15, 1944, stocks com- 
prised 31,000 tons of second-cut linters 
and 11,117 tons of first-cut linters. Do- 
mestic consumption will not absorb these 
stocks; therefore, new uses are being 
sought for the product. 


COTTON INDUSTRY AND TRADE, CANADA 


Handicapped by labor shortages, the 
output of Canada’s cotton industry is 
below that of last year, although the pro- 
portion for civilian use is higher, accord- 
ing to a Dominion trade periodical. 

During the first 4 months of this year 
3,700,000 pounds of cotton yarn and 
thread were imported, compared with 
5,000,000 pounds in_ corresponding 
months of 1943. 

Imports of cotton piece goods amounted 
to 15,600,000 pounds, whereas the first 4 
months of 1943 imports totaled 23,800,000 
pounds. 


FINAL ESTIMATE OF EGyYPT’s COTTON CROP 


Egypt’s 1943-44 cotton crop, as re- 
ported in the final official estimate, to- 
taled 3,569,408 cantars, says a British 
publication. This total is somewhat 


higher than the 3,309,000 cantars men- 
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tioned in the second estimate, but does 
not approach the 1942-43 crop of 4,153. 
275 cantars or the 8,374,090 cantars pro- 
duced in 1941-42. 

Restrictions similar to those of last 
year govern the acreage for the 1944-45 
crop and reflect the shift from the 
planting of cotton to food products. 


CoTTON CROP LARGE, EL SALVADOR 


E] Salvador’s current cotton crop has 
exceeded all expectations, amounting to 
nearly 95,600 quintals, or 19,300 bales of 
500 pounds each. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


BRITISH GUIANA’S IMPORTS OF Rayon 
PIEcE Goops 


British Guiana imported 255,000 square 
yards of rayon piece goods in December 
1943, whereas only 3,000 square yards 
were received in November, according 
to a British publication. The monthly 
average for 1943 was 130,000 square yards 
and for 1942, 121,000 square yards. 


INCREASE IN IMPORTS OF RAYON YARNs, 
CANADA 


Canadian imports of rayon yarns ex- 
panded in the first 4 months of this year, 
according to a Dominion trade journal. 

Imports of single and thrown acetate, 
viscose, and other yarns aggregated 
1,799,833 pounds, compared with 1,163,- 
639 pounds in the corresponding months 
of 1943. Single yarns accounted for the 
increase, while all types of thrown yarns 
declined. 

During the first 4 months of this year 
2,398,988 pounds of rayon staple fiber 
were imported. In corresponding months 
of 1943 imports totaled 1,829,712 pounds. 

In April 65,538 pounds of rayon tire 
yarns were received making a total of 
559,921 pounds for the first 4 months of 
1944, valued at $267,267, all from the 
United States. 


GERMANY'S SUBSTITUTE FOR FAX AND 
HEMP 


A new substitute for flax and hemp 
has been developed in Germany, states 
the foreign press. 

The product is known as P-C yarn and 
is said to be resistant to decay. Coal 
and lime are utilized in its manufacture. 


RAYON Piece Goops IMPORTED, PANAMA 


Panama’s imports of rayon piece goods 
dropped to 20,000 square yards in Decem- 
ber 1943 from 56,000 the preceding 
month. Monthly imports of this com- 
modity averaged 151,000 square yards in 
1943 and 109,000 square yards in 1942. 


IMPORTS OF RAYON YARN AND PIECE Goops, 
PORTUGAL 


Portugal imported 410,000 pounds of 
rayon yarn in December 1943, almost 
three times the quantity imported in 
November, making a monthly average of 
149,000 pounds for the year, as compared 
with 106,000 pounds in 1942, states a for- 
eign trade periodical. Imports of rayon 
piece goods totaled 110,000 square yards 
in December and only 6,000 square yards 
the preceding month. The monthly av- 
erage was 18,000 square yards in 1943 
and 2,000 square yards in 1942. 
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Wool and 


Products 


EFFORT To IMPROVE QUALITY of Woot, 
Brazit 


Brazilian woo] 8rowers have been of- 
fered Government aid in an effort to 


CANADIAN Imports or Woo. Goops 


Imports of WOO] goods into Canada de- 
clined in April, according to reports pub- 
lished in Canada. 

Receipts of dress goo S, linings, OVer- 


Orders for approximately 2,200,000 
yards of woo] 800ds for Military use were 
placed with Canadian Mills during May. 

From January to Apri] 1944, 10,900,000 
pounds of raw WOO] were imported, as 
compared with 24,000,000 pounds in the 
corresponding Months last year, 


BRITISH ALLOCATION OF YARN 10 Sourr 
AFRICA 


Announcement Was recently Made in 
the Union of South Africa that the 
British Board of Trade had allocated 
600,000 Pounds of worsted yarn and 
200,000 bounds of Woolen yarn for export 


be close to the level] of Shipments in 1939. 
Wool textiles are scarce in the Union, 
and strict regulations have been inaugu- 
rated to limit consumption. 
Mise cllaneous Fibers 
ROSELLE FIBER For COFFEE BaGs, Ey 
SALVADoR 


In El Salvador Plans are Progressing 
for the establishment of a new factory 
to manufacture bags from roselle fiber 
for coffee 4nd other Products. Soft-fiber 


SAMPLEs OF Banana FIBER SusMIttep TO 
Britisy IMPERIAL INSTITUTE, U. K. 


Samples of banana fiber from Nigeria 
and Trinidad were Included among ma- 
terials Submitteg to the British Imperial] 
Institute during 1943 reports aq British 
trade Journal. 

e Department of Agriculture of Ni- 
Seria sent Samples of fiber and twine 
Prepared from various Kinds of banana 
Plants. Although not so Strong as hemp 


and sisal]. they Could be uSed as substi- 
tut As 
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NoTE.—A Verages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of fc 
United States dollars to the 


following €xception: ( Suba 


quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the 
dollar, 









Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange 
} 
| 


Official A 
Official B 
Bid 


Argentina _| Paper peso 


Free market 


} 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 

| | Curb 
Brazi] | Cruzeiro 1 Officia] 


} Free market 
Special free Market 

Chile Peso Special] 

Export draft 

‘ree market 
“D. P,’? 2 
Colombia do ( ommercig] bank 
Bank of Republic 
Curb 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 
Controlled 
Free 


Cuba Peso : 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Officia]) 
Honduras. | Lempira Official, __ 
Mexico "80 Free 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Curb 
Paraguay Paper peso Official 
Guarani 4 do 
Peru Sol Free 
Salvador Colon do 
l ‘ruguay Peso 


Controlled 
Free 


Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 
Free 





| | 1942 (an- | 1943 (an- 
nual) 





reign currency, Der dollar, with the 


Deso. The Peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 
dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian £ourde is fixed at 5 gourdes toa 





A verage rate 


Latest available quotation 


| A pproxi- 
May | mate | 
| 1944 | Rate | Sauive- | Date 
| nual) (monthly)| lent in 
! | currency | 
3 | 3.73 3.73] 3.73 $0. 2681 | May 97 1944 
4. 23 | 4. 4. 23 - 2364 | 
4 | 4.94 | 4.9 4.94 2024 | Do. 
4.06 | 4.03) 4.04 | - 2475 | Do. 
Sy} $4201] aoa 42.42 | 0236 | June 27, 1944 
49. 66 45.42] 50 09 50.00 . 0200 | Do. 
+ pd ae ee 16.50 | - 0606 | May 3i, 1944 
19. 64 19. 63 19.63 | 19, 63 - 0509 |} Do. 
20. 52 | 20. 43 | 20. 30 | 20. 30 - 0493 | Do. 
19. 37 | 19. 37 | 19.37 | 19. 37 | -0516 | June 17, 1944 
25.00} 25 09 | 25.00 | 25.00 - 0400 Jo. 
31.75 | 39 32 | 32.38] 32 49 . 0312 Do, 
31.13 | 31 99 | 31.00 | 31.00 | - 0323 Do. 
Car Lk: ee 1. 746 | 5727 | June 24, 1944 
5 | 1. 76 1.76} 1.755 | - 5698 | Do. 
1. 76 | 1.75 | 175 . 5714 0. 
5.71 | 5. 65 | 5.65 / 5.72 | - 1748 | May 31, 1944 
5. 62 | 5.62] §. 62 | . 1779 | Do. 
} 1.00 | 100 | 1.00 | 1. 0000 | June 17, 1944 
| 14.10 } 14.10 / 14 19 “0709 | June 27’ 1944 
2. 04 | 2.04 | 2 04 - 4902 | Do. 
| 4. 85 4. 85 | 4. 85 - 2062 | June 15, 1944 
5. 00 5.00 | 5.00 - 2000 | June 24’ 1944 
5. 16 5.69) 5.75 | - 1739 | Do. 
333.00 | 3 333° 99 iS a ETS 
3.10 3.10/ 310 | - 3225 | May 31, 1944 
6. 50 | 6. 50 | 6.50 | 6. 50 | - 1538 | June 24, 1944 
2. 50 | 2. 50 | 2.50! 2.50 | . 4000 | May 15, 1944 
1.90 | 1. 90 | 1.90] 1990 | - 5263 | June 24 1944 
1. 90 | 1. 90 | 1.90 | 1.99 - 5263 | 
3. 35 | 3.35 | 3.35 | 3.35 - 2985 | May 15 1944 
3. 45 3. 35 3.35 | 3.35 . 2985 





' Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the Cruzeiro became the unit 6 
change quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and cent 


Disponibilidades Proprias (private funds), 








f currency, replacing the Milreis. Since Nov. 1, 1942, ex- 


aVos to the dollar. 


* Used until} Nov. 7, y hen the Paper peso was replaced by the guarani. 


‘ New Currency unit instituted as of Noy, 8, 1943, 


Note Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the 
nto Argentina. 





for use in place of hemp and jute for 
Making Cordage and spinning yarn, 

Trinidad Submitted five Samples of 
Wild species Of banana fiber 


Wearin § Apparel 


EXCHANGE OF CLOTHING FOR MATERIALS, 
U.S. Ss. R. 


Ready-made Clothing for men, women, 
and children is being exchanged for 
lengths of Silk, cotton, linen, and woolen 
Cloth in a shop Opened by the trading 
trust of Moscow, Soviet Russia. 
rials taken in are in turn made up into 
£arments Which are sold. 


eee 
During 1943 approximately 98 metric 
ons of Cigarette Paper were imported 
into the Lebanon, compared with 66 
metric tons in 1942. 





United States 






ielome, 


RAB / 


Courtesy Office of War Information 
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~Trade-Mark Abp ications 


Argentina.—The following trade- 
marks which apparently conflict with 
well-known American ones, have been ap- 
plied for in Argentina by other than 
American firms. They were published in 
the “Boletin Offcial’ of July 4, 1944, to- 
gether with 238 others which apparently 
did not conflict. Opposition must be 
filed before August 7, 1944. 

Trade-mark Class and Coverage 
SE ee ce _. 23—Entire class. 
King Quality__._.__._._-..__.-. 5—Entire class. 
Continental_______-~- _.... 10—Entire class. 
RS ae 15—Entire class. 


Brazil.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registrations were published 
in the Diario Oficial on the dates indi- 
cated below. Opposition must be pre- 
sented within 60 days from date of pub- 
lication through a local patent and 
trade-mark agent or attorney: 





Date of 
Trade-mark Class No. and product publi 
cation 
Ginarsol No. 3—A pharmaceutical | July 4 
preparation 
Pan-latex No. 3—A_ pharmaceutical Do 
and medicinal product 
Silex_- No. 17—Engineering, archi- De 
tectural, and building con- 
trivances 
Neuriberi No. 3—A_ pharmaceutical Do 
preparation, 
Novotex No. 23—Cotton fabries Do 
Algotex do Dy 
Fixotex do De 
Tecnotex do Do 
Taylortex do De 
Zilear No. 17—Engineering, archi- Do 
tectural, and building con- 
trivances. 
Bufalo - No. 47—Lubricants and Do 
other petroleum products 
Dentacry] No. 10—Dental supplies Dx 
Sparta No. 34— Rugs and floor cov- | July 
erings. 
Campeao No. 26—Linen and canvas Do 
piece goods 
Vitacortina No. 3—A- pharmaceutical Dy 
product. 
Efe-esse No. 1—Caustic soda Do 
Closter No. 47—Lubricating oil and Do 
grease. 
Zenith No. 32—Woolen textiles De 
No. 29—Silk and rayon De 
textiles 
No. 26—Linen textiles Do 
No. 23—Cotton textiles Do 
Essex No. 1—Chemicals Do 
Citrofer No. 3—A_ pharmaceutical Le 
preparation. 
Hercules No. 57— Buttons. _. De 
Manol No. 47—A fuel ¥ De 





Date of 


lrade-mark Class No. and product publ 
cation 
A viol No. 47——A fuel July 
Parfigal N s—A pharmaceutical Do 
and medicinal preparation 
Edy Ni Chemical products Do 
prepared for use in medi 
cine and pharmacy 
Chiafenil No s—A pharmaceutical By 
and medicinal preparation 
Ror No. 16—A waterproofing ma Fuly 
terial used in construc 
tion 
Hyd D 
Spark Rio No. 36—Necktie I) 
Snow Whit No is—Perfumery and D> 
ips 
Snow White No. 48—A toilet artich D 
Cintilax No. 55—Floor cleaning at D 
polishing compounds 
E ugo-Rhir No. 3—A_ pharmaceutical 1) 
ind medicinal prepara- 
tior 
Cinacophitol 1 By 
Calvitol ck Ly 
Gorgelen d Do 
Simacoli a By 
Esquizontina de Ly 
Cromoderma l Ly 
Famophitol do Do 
Iondorex No } 4 pharmaceutical 1) 
preparat 
Cellotype 0. 38 aper bag Db 
Clipperoil N 417—Illuminating, hea Jul 
ng, or lubricatir 1 
fuels 
Nutrax N 41—A foodstuff lL) 
Notrix d 1) 
Nemural N }—A pharmaceutical 1) 





Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in issues of the Diario Oficial, from 
July 3 to 8, 1944. Opposition to the reg- 
istration must be filed within 30 days of 
publication: 














Extra Costs for Special 
Oversea Packing 

When special packing has to be pro- 
vided for oversea shipments of new rub- 
ber tires and tubes sold to a Government 
agency, the extra costs incurred for this 
special packing can be added to the ex- 
isting maximum prices for the tires and 
tubes, the Office of Price Administration 
has announced. 

These additions, which can be made by 
suppliers, will apply to shipments made 
since June 12, 1944, when it was provided 
that prices charged could be adjusted 


upward in accordance with any additions 
for special packing later granted by OPA. 
This adjustable pricing provision became 
inoperative automatically on July 8, 1944, 
the effective date of the new action above 
cited. 





Commercial production of soap, glyc- 
erin, and candles will be undertaken in 
the Gold Coast, British West Africa, says 
the British press. The director of a 
chemical plant has recently visited the 
United Kingdom in order to collect in- 
formation on the manufacture of these 
products. 
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Costa Rica Helping 
Feed Our 


Armed Forces 


(Continued from p. 7) 


tion job was done. It was built at Gua- 
cimo, in the Old Line section where 
bananas once had been grown. Much 
of the equipment, including a fan, trans- 
mission shaft, and heat exchangers, was 
made in San Jose. 

The drier consists of a series of dou- 
ble-decker chambers, with open floors 
and an oven. A fan pushes air through 
ducts under the chambers to draw off 
moisture. Since the corn is green and 
on the cob there are ample air spaces, 
For the drying service, corn growers pay 
about 27 cents per 100 pounds—a smal] 
charge in comparison with the total] 
value of the corn. The service includes 
drying, shucking, and bagging. The 
project was undertaken with the objec- 
tive of making it self-sustaining and per- 
manent. And the Costa Rican Govern- 
ment agreed to repay the construction 
costs if the drier proved practical and 
self-sustaining. That demonstration has 
begun. Recently the first corn to be 
dried was received from farmers. It was 
an event for the Old Line inhabitants. 

The results of the demonstration will 
be of more than local interest. The same 
problem exists for corn growers in tropi- 
cal lowlands from Yucatan, in Mexico, 
all the way south into the Amazon Valley, 
in South America. The corn drier has 
already proved successful. If it proves 
to be financially self-sustaining it may 
become a useful adjunct to agriculture 
in the tropical Americas. Inasmuch as 
corn is a staple food for millions of peo- 
ple in these countries, the potential 
value is great. 


Progressive Attitude 


Costa Rica’s interest in the corn drier 
is typical of its progressive attitude to- 
ward agriculture. This Republic fast is 
becoming a center of agricultural prog- 
ress in the Western Hemisphere. It is 
the home of the newly established In- 
ter-American Institute of Agricultural 
Scierices, where students from. the 
American Republics will have facilities 
for advanced study and research. It is 
the home of experimental work in rub- 
ber, quinine, abaca, and other crops that 
offer commercial possibilities. Costa 
Rica knows agriculture, from the grow- 
ing of fine coffees to the raising of veg- 
etables. The Army’s quartermasters can 
testify to that. Many a G-I Joe will 
come home from the war the better off 
for the vegetables and fruits which came 
to his mess table from the farms of 
Costa Rica’s Meseta Central. But the 
corn drier has a meaning which goes be- 
yond war. It expresses the deep, under- 
lying impulse in Costa Rica, as in other 
countries of Latin America, to improve 
agriculture, the foundation of the econ- 
omies of these countries. 
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Free China’s 
Industry 


(Continued from p. 3) 


Cost Factors Play Big Role 


Cost of machinery in Free China is in- 
creased by the policy of the machinery 
manufacturers of trying to defray their 
overhead on the few orders they receive, 
and of adding an extra 50 percent or 
more, on the justifiable assumption that 
costs will have increased before an order 
is completed, because of the inevitable 
rise in prices. 

Although the Chungking Government 
has discussed plans for helping the steel 
industry by buying rails and building 
pridges and boats, the actual purchases 
continue to be very limited, and steel is 
little used in building construction be- 
cause of its prohibitive cost. 

In certain areas cement mills have 
been kept active by the construction ac- 
tivities of U. S. Army forces; and the 
National Resources Commission has 
stated that its factories received a num- 
per of orders for machinery and electrical 
equipment as a result of the industrial 
exhibition held in Chungking in March 
1944. Steel mills are reported now as 
somewhat more active. 


Consumers’-Goods Industries 


Manufacturers of consumers’ goods in 
Pree China find a ready market, their 
problems being those of production. 
There is a shortage of capital, and it is 
difficult to maintain adequate inven- 
tories of raw materials; electric power 
is expensive and unreliable; a shortage 
of transportation facilities makes it diffi- 
cult to obtain both raw materials and 
fuel for distribution of finished products. 

Furthermore, raw materials, though 
controlled by the Government, fre- 
quently cannot be obtained except at 
black-market prices, while price limita- 
tions are imposed upon finished products. 
Many manufacturers have to dispose of 
their finished products in order to pur- 
chase new stocks of raw materials, with 
the result that, even though they make 
large paper profits on a sale, the return 
may not be sufficient to pay for replace- 
ment of the materials used. 





Wrapping-Paper Experiments 
in India 


One of India’s paper mills has been ex- 
perimenting in the use of jute stick and 
jute waste fiber for making wrapping pa- 
per, states the foreign press. Results 
showed that, when 25 percent of jute 
stick was combined with other fibers 
(such as grass, rags, or waste paper), a 
fair quality of brown wrapping paper 
was Obtained. Costs of transport, how- 
ever, are so high that jute stick can be 
used economically only in the immediate 
area of its origin. Samples, shipped to 
the United States and treated in a Bauer 
pulper, yielded a mechanical pulp of little 
value for standard purposes. 
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time this year, by 38 percent. There was 
a reduction in unpaid foreign collections 
of 1.3 percent for the month, and 41 per- 
cent during the last year. The National 
Bank of Nicaragua showed a profit for 
the first half-year of 849,587 cordobas, 
and the National Mortgage Bank a lesser 
sum. Agricultural loans to June 30 
amounted to 3,635,222 cordobas, covering 
23,635 manzanas. 

An embargo, effective July 7, has been 
placed on all exports from Nicaragua of 
cattle, cereals, and dairy produce, with 
the exception of coffee, sugar, and 
sesame, in order to reduce the cost of 
foodstuffs. June exports of agricultural 
products declined by some 80 percent in 
comparison with the preceding month. 
The June rainfall was less than in June 
1943, wh‘ch was disturbing to some 
farmers; nevertheless, there was in- 
creased activity in plowing and planting. 

The cost of living appears to be in- 
creasing slightly. 


El Salvador 


(From the U. S. Embassy, El Salvador) 


Despite a relatively depressing agri- 
cultural outlook, commercial and indus- 
trial activities in El Salvador are greater 
than usual in between-season periods. 
As yet, the prospect of a 20-percent de- 
crease in the size of the 194445 coffee 
crop to about 800,000 bags ‘of 60 kilo- 
grams each) and the possibility of a 
shortage of basic foods, with a further 
consequent rise in the cost of living, have 
had no adverse effect on the business 
turn-over, the price level, or industrial 
production. 

The hand textile industry is suffering 
from a severe shortage of cotton thread 
for weaving. In consequence, the Legis- 
lative Assembly has enacted a decree, 
effective June 30, permitting rough cot- 
ton thread (up to 1 mm. in diameter) to 
enter the country free of import dutv 
and consular charges for a period of 1 
year, and, on July 12, a special rationing 
board was formed to control its distribu- 
tion, a special allotment being provided 
for the hand-woven textiles which are 
being developed for the United States 
market. Another legislative decree per- 
mits the free entry of hides and skins 
from the other Central American repub- 
lics, as an aid to the shoe industry, and 
for the benefit of soap manufacturers 
another decree is under consideration, 
which would reduce the import duty on 
tallow from $35 to $4 (U. S. currency) 
per 100 gross kilograms. 

An effort is being made to create a sur- 
plus of beans and rice for use in war 
areas, under a contract signed June 26 
between the United States Commercial 
Company and the Salvadoran Feder- 
ation of Credit Cooperatives. Prices 
slightly below the present market level 
have been established, and any surplus 
after meeting domestic and Central 


American requirements will be exported 
through customary commercial chan- 
nels or purchased direct by the Commer- 
cial Company. The arrangement is ex- 
pected to give El Salvador its first real 
opportunity to control food prices, 
through the establishment of a price 
“floor” and the possible expansion of 
storage facilities. 

Sales of coffee to United States im- 
porters for delivery during the present 
quota year have ended. Remaining un- 
sold in the country are close to 90,000 
bags, which may be shipped to a neutral 
European market or remain as a carry- 
over. Any export of sugar appears defi- 
nitely out of the question because of in- 
creased domestic consumption. 

The concession to TACA to operate 
an air line in El Salvador has been ex- 
tended for another 10 years, from July 
6, and a new concession has been 
granted to a Salvadoran to operate an 
air line. 

Several strikes in San Miguel early in 
July marred an otherwise orderly labor 
situation. New labor unions are being 
rapidly formed, and organizations are 
becoming unified under the Uni6én 
Nacional de Trabajadores (National La- 
bor Union). A commission has been 
named to revise the Labor Code, and ef- 
forts are being made to obtain accurate 
information concerning current wages 
and working conditions. 


Cuba 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Habana) 


The business situation during July 
continued highly satisfactory, as in pre- 
vious months, especially in the Habana 
area. In the interior centers no signifi- 
cant change was noted as compared with 
recent periods. 

The retail trade in Habana was more 
active than in the preceding month and 
the corresponding month of last year, 
despite the much lower stocks and the 
less satisfactory assortment of merchan- 
dise on merchants’ shelves. Part of the 
increase in sales volume reflects the 
higher prices for merchandise. Mer- 
chants report, however, that imported 
articles show very little change as com- 
pared with prices a year ago. In the 
case of domestic goods, on the other 
hand, prices are substantially higher 
than those quoted last year for the same 
products. The rate of collections showed 
but slight change during the month, and, 
on the whole, collections are being re- 
ceived in highly satisfactory manner. 

The construction movement continued 
to expand, stimulated by the efforts of 
the Government to complete a large 
number of its projects before leaving 
office in October. The Habana cement 
plant suffered a severe loss by fire, though 
this misfortune reportedly has not as 
yet affected cement production. Con- 
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tinued shortages are being experienced 
in certain items of building materials. 

There was not much change in indus- 
trial activity during the month. Opera- 
tions of container and paint manufac- 
turers were seriously hindered through 
lack of basic raw materials. The raw- 
material situation of cotton and rayon 
textile manufacturers, on the other hand, 
improved somewhat. Tire production 
increased. 

Rainfall during July approached nor- 
mal for the first time this year. In gen- 
eral, the condition of growing crops was 
good. Late planting caused by the spring 
drought, however, has been a principal 
factor preventing expansion of acreage 
this year in the summer food crops which 
include corn, peanuts, and rice. The 
general outlook is for crop production 
somewhat less this year than last. 

Activity in agricultural industries was 
seasonally slow. Some refining and con- 
siderable alcohol distilling is carried on 
at sugar centrals during the “dead sea- 
son,” but these employ relatively little 
labor. No fresh vegetables are exported 
during the summer, and little fruit, 
though important avocado shipments 
will soon begin, followed by grapefruit 
in late August. The tobacco industry, 
however, was exceptionally busy, par- 
ticularly the cigar makers. 

Although the supply of food in Cuba 
was large enough for normal consump- 
tion, the inflationary trend of prices 
created perplexing problems of distribu- 
tion, and consequently the consumers ex- 
perienced many difficulties. At Habana, 
beef could seldom be purchased in legiti- 
mate channels, as the large packers were 
obliged to observe ceiling prices, thus 
shifting all slaughter to the numerous 
small packers who are not similarly re- 
strained. Dairy products also continued 
scarce. Although milk production was 
rising seasonally, producers constantly 
threatened strikes, thereby worrying the 
public and causing immediate disap- 
pearance of stocks. Retail prices of 
foodstuffs in general were whatever the 
market would bear. Price control no 
longer was effective except in some cases 
at wholesale levels in Habana—which 
served only to disrupt supply for that 
city. Prices were most exorbitant with 
respect to foodstuffs produced locally. 
Imported foods advanced little. Prices 
of lard and salt pork dropped, as a result 
of large receipts from the United States. 

A new institution known as the Banco 
de los Colonos began operations in the 
early part of July, with an authorized 
capita] of 2,000,000 pesos, of which 571,- 
000 pesos have been paid in. It is re- 
ported that more than 4,000 sugarcane 
growers have purchased stock in the 
bank, which has been established to 
furnish financial assistance to small cane 
planters. 

Railway, bus, tramway, and aviation 
transportation companies continued to 
carry a heavy volume of passenger and 
freight traffic, although revenues have 
tended to show, during recent weeks, less 
satisfactory comparisons with returns 
during the corresponding period of last 
year. The Compafiia Cubana de Avia- 
cidn increased its service between Santi- 
ago de Cuba, Guantanamo, and Baracoa. 
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The Cuban Maritime Commission issued 
General Order No. 16 prohibiting: mari- 
time carriers from reaching agreements 
or participating in conferences for ma- 
nipulation of rates; the control of trans- 
portation in an exclusive monopolistic 
manner; discrimination against shippers 
or consignees; application of special 
rates higher or lower than the general 
rates, in favor or against any particular 
shipper; and other provisions presum- 
ably aiming at providing increased con- 
trol of all shipping in and out of Cuba. 

Exports to the United States during 
July were higher than the record ton- 
nages handled during recent months and 
exceeded by a substantial margin the 
July 1943 figure. Imports during the 
month of July will probably be slightly 
less than the volume during the preced- 
ing month but considerably greater than 
the volume for July 1943. 

Agitation for higher official price ceil- 
ings continued, accompanied by strenu- 
ous effort on the part of labor elements to 
obtain higher wages and salaries. Among 
the several labor developments of im- 
portance during the month aiming at 
increasing wages in various categories 
of labor, was the issuance of Decree No. 
1915 of July 3, 1944, ordering the United 
Railways of Habana to increase its rail- 
road laborers’ wages. This decree was 
issued to replace Decree No. 1578 of June 
7, 1944, issued for the same purpose, the 
previous decree having been based upon 
unconstitutional provisions of Acuerdo- 
Ley No. 5. 

The Government also issued Resolu- 
tion No. 783 of June 27, 1944, appointing 
the members of the National Minimum 
Wage Commission which has authority 
in matters concerning general wage 
rates. The Commission immediately is- 
sued Agreement No. 61 which provides 
for minimum salaries for all labor en- 
gaged in industrial, commercial, agri- 
cultural, and other activities throughout 
the Island, of 2 pesos per day or 60 pesos 
per month within urban areas, and of 
1.60 pesos per day or 48 pesos per month 
within rural districts. Labor organiza- 
tions continued to press for higher wages, 
insisting upon the establishment of a 
general 40 percent wage increase. Labor 
organizations in the mine areas of Cam- 
aguey and Oriente demanded increased 
wages and were reported to have threat- 
ened calling a strike. Workers at the 
Matahambre copper mine also demanded 
an increase in wages. 


Haiti 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Port-au-Prince) 


Business during July was reported as 
generally dull throughout the country, 
and the vacuum created by abandon- 
ment of the cryptostegia program and 
consequent large pay-roll reduction con- 
tinued to give added emphasis to the 
commercial and agricultural “dead sea- 
son,” characteristic of the summer 
months. Continued increase in buying 
activity at better prices for bananas, 
however, provided stimulus to business 
in many parts of the Republic. 

Sugar and molasses production con- 
tinued at a high level during July with 
6,921 short tons of raw sugar and 475,879 
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gallons of molasses produced. 

The arrival of four ships during the 
month under review, as compared with 
an average of six for the first 6 months 
cf the year, is indicative of the current 
decrease in the volume of export and 
import trade. Coffee, the main export. 
is reported to have moved only fairly 
well, and no exports of sugar and mo. 
lasses were recorded. 

The FEA food-procurement program 
appears to be moving ahead smoothly. 
Crops are already beginning to come in, 
and, once the contract has been finally 
approved, purchases will begin. 


Netherlands West Indies 


(From the U. S. Consulate, Curacao) 


Industrial production, consisting g]- 
most entirely of the refining of crude 
oil obtained from Venezuela and Colom- 
bia, is being maintained at a high leve] 
and continues to be reflected in in- 
creased imports and exports. Retail 
trading has declined. Although no crit. 
ical shortages have developed recently 
that might affect the general welfare of 
the people, and food imports are at a 
satisfactory volume, imports of a good 
many items such as dry goods (espe- 
cially textiles), hardware, household 
goods, and similar items have been very 
limited. Banks report that large retaj] 
establishments are not borrowing as 
heretofore, because of their inability to 
obtain the stocks of merchandise form- 
erly carried. Money is easily available 
to business firms with good credit rat- 
ings. Collections are reported good. 
with no bankruptcies of any importance. 

The suggestion of the Governor of 
Curacao to the Netherlands Govern- 
ment in London, that representation of 
Curacao in the Netherlands delegation 
at the monetary conference in the 
United States, which met in July, would 
be desirable, resulted in the appoint- 
ment by the Governor of Curacao of a 
director of one of the Curacao banks as 
an advisor to the Netherlands delega- 
tion. The hope is entertained that asa 
result of the colony’s representation 
Curacao’s need for dollars will be con- 
sidered and that the necessary measures 
to relieve the shortage will be taken. 

The labor shortage situation was re- 
lieved somewhat by the recent importa- 
tion of 1,200 Portuguese laborers from 
Madeira. The demand for labor still 
exceeds the supply, however, and there 
is no unemployment reported. 


Surinam 


(From U. S. Consulate, Paramaribo) 


The acute shortage of rice has been 
partially alleviated by imports from Brit- 
ish Guiana for distribution under gov- 
ernment supervision at selected stations 
in Paramaribo. Although the quantity 
imported has not been large, it has 
tended to bring domestic stocks of paddy 
rice on the market which producers had 
been holding for higher prices. Restric- 
tions on purchases of rice, formerly lim- 
ited to 1 kilogram per person, have been 
eased to permit as much as 5 or 6 kilo- 

(Continued on p. 45) 
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Organic Drugs and Che 


TABLE VJ. 





Item 


Joal-tar products and intermediates- Con, 
Photograpi 1¢ developers 
Pyridine and compounds 

Medicinal organic chemicals: 

Resorcino]___ 

Saccharin 

Beta-naphthol, benzo-naphtho] 

Thymol 

Menthol 

Salol 

Benzoic acid 

Salicylic acid 

Various organic 
ucts, n. e, s. 

Chloral and chloral hydrate , 

Sedatives and anesthetics 


and inorganic Prod. 


Benzocaine, barbital] 


Antipy rine, phenacetin. chloretone, 
ete 
Aspirin, acetanilid, ete 
Quinoline and compounds 
Neoarsphenamine, ete : 
Non-coal-tar my dicing] organie chemicals: 
Alkaloids (codeine, quinine, ete ) and 
compounds .3 
Caffeine 3 
Theobromine 
Glycosides, hormones, ete 
Guaiaco] 4nd derivatives 
Hexamethy lenetetramine 
pounds, 
Camphor, Natural and Synthetic 
Non-coal-tar organic chemica]s: 
Alcohols: 
Allyl, be nzyl, capry] 
Buty] and Propy] 
Ethyl (absolute 
Me thy] 
Amy] 
Aldehydes 
Formaldehy de 
Vanillin 
Other 


and ¢om. 


Ketones: 
Acetone 

Acids 
Acetic, flacial 
Butyrie 
Citrie 
Stearic 
Oxalie 
Formic 
Lactic 
Tannie 
Tartaric 


Ethers and esters 
Amyl acetate 


Amy! nitrite and other amyl esters 
Methy] Nitrate and Salicylate. 
Ethyl acetate . 
Ethyl] bromide 
Ethyl ether 
Ethy] chloride 
Miscellaneous Organic chemicals: 
Pine oj) (flotation agent 
Turpentine (not rectified 
Turpentine (rectified) , 
Glycerin, Pure 


Stearin, Oleic a id, olein, ete 
Glycerin, crude 


Glucose, Maltose 

4AC LOSE 

Chloroform (4nesthetice 

‘arbon tetrachloride 
is 


“Freon” Qs 


: Incomplete 
Pre-Way Origin 


The figures shown in table 
the Share of the 
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Imports of Certain Organic ¢ 


1940 


Quantity 


Kilogra ms 


1, 338 
209 


1, 241 
149 

8, 046 
660 

1, 424 
478 

1, 307 
1, 5AQ 
414, 157 


87 
891, 207 | 


2, 051, 915 


7, 609, 506 | 


36, 736 
1, 863 
1, 310 


1, 394, 46}2 


2, 350, 716 
309, 625 

1, 978 

2, 708 

3, 249 


2, 345 
201, 010 
76 

23, 303 
25, 49] 
29, f58 
13, 64] 
1, 550 


421, 149 


, 249, 499 
9, 128 

1, 622 
126, 694 
205, 28) 


11, 939 
12, 802 
3, 134 
38, 429 
2, 939 






of Imports 


VII indicate 
Market Controlled by 
Germany, the Uniteg States, and the rest 

j 938 Compared With 





Gold pesos 


15, 608 | 


33, 965 


13, 865 
7, 889 
21,910 
12, 46] 
415,017 
4, 256 
6, 676 
5, 121 


» 282, 602 


1, 038 


73, 640 | 


81, 374 


87, 492 | 


664, 132 
64, 154 
51, 284 


307, 799 


55, 313 
8, O87 | 


146, 84] 
49, O75 


30, 106 


16, 259 


1, 360 | 
3, 370 | 
1, 092 | 22 | 
| 11, 86] 


52, 084 
24, 538 


27, 544 | 


58, 210 
7, 277 


454 


37, 88] 


29, 26) 
1, 566 
189, 925 
213 

37, 926 


12, 251 


6, FR] 
14, 496 


332, 150 
644, 548 


10, 673 
3, 211 


118, 474 
276, 966 


24, 556 
26, 553 
11, 626 
27, 225 


&, SS8 


the 


Value 


mMicals Into Ch ile 


Quantit y 


Kilograms 


> 
S 


194] 


1, 513 | 


413, 279 


| 432 | 


2 
1, 756, 52) | 


5, 639, 252 


9, 747, 959 


40, RRR 
2, 125 


1, 498, 050 


3, 951, 663 


336 


155 


5, 568 
17, 516 


1, 218 
905 


31,179 


8, 756 | 


62,914 
305, 838 


21, 237 
22, 613 
5, 687 
28, 874 
4, 201 








Weig 


263, 763 | 


2, 157 | 
‘ ~ | 
3, 997 


! 
10, 69] 


2, 030 | 


ht in grams, 


Value 


Micals—Chj]e 


( ‘ontinued 





Principal country 
of origin 


Goid pesos 


26, 447 | 


74,412 


8, 168 
17, 406 
52, 373 


5, 609 | 


1, 550, 25 l 


2, 498 
204, 105 


356, 264 


153, 902 | 


556, O15 | 
76,910 | 


284, 710 


644, 737 | 


253, 521 


11, 671 


183, 640 | 


6, 310 


58, 503 | 


91, 844 


2, 985 


2, 741 | 


467 
22, 685 
li 


5, 426 


10. 709 


34, 831 | 


22, 576 


48, 026 


15, 699 
(2) 
266, 339 


305, 042 


l, 076, 952 
20, 488 
6,744 

80, 58] 
419, 32] 
34, 029 
47, 863 
19, 645 
27, 302 


14, 099 


United States, 
Do. 


Do, 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do, 
Do, 
Do, 
Do. 
United States: Great 
Britain: France, 
United States, 
United States; Ger- 
many; Switzerland. 
| United States; Ger- 
| Many; France. 
United States, 


Do 
Do. 
Do. 


United States: Great 
Britain; Germany, 
Brazil: United States, 
United States, 

Do, 


Do. 
United 
} Many 
United 


States. Ger- 
States. 

De. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 


Do. 
Do. 

United 
Many, 


States: Ger- 


United States. 


Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Argentina, 
States, 


United 


United States; 
Britain. 
‘nited States, 
Do, 


Great 


Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
United States: 
Britain. 
nited States, 
Inited States: Argen- 
tina. 
United States; 
Britain. 
/nited States; 
tina, 
United States, 
Do, 


Great 


Great 


Argen- 


Do. 
Do, 
Do, 
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TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The Manufacture of textiles is one of 
the most important Chilean industries 


able to Purchase directly, 

facture of cotton fabrics is the most im- 

Portant of the textile industries, With a 

total 1942 Production of 16,797,000 bounds 

and estimated 943 Production of 
ics. Th 


in Santiago, 31 
€ach in Concepcion and Vina del Mar. 
Of the 34 firms Manufacturing toiletries, 
7 are located in Valparaiso and the others 
in Santiago. 


TANNING INDUSTRY 


The tanning industry is another im- 
portant Chilean industry, and, although 
the 1942 and 1943 figures of hides 
are not available, it is estimated that in 
194] there were 3,113,737 hides tanned 


bags, wallets, and Shoes—this last 
Modity being the most important leather 
Manufacture. t is estimated that the 
shoe Production in Chile for 1949 was 
6,204,000 Pairs; 


Paint InDustry 


The Paint industry Produced, in 1941, 
Paints, Varnishes, enamels, and the like, 
Valued at 24,985,493 Paper Pesos, and a]- 
though more recent i 


shown aq Considerable Increase in the past 
few years. he total ] imports of 
Synthetic res; amounted to 698,530 
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TABLE VII.—Chilean Imports of Organic Chemicals 1938 and 1941 





Commodity groups and exporting countries 


Coal-tar products and intermediates: ! 
Germany . ‘ 
United States 
Others 
Total 
Medicinal organic chemicals 
Germany ; 
United States 
Others 
Total &: as 
Finished organic chemical medicinal products: ? 
Germany 
United States 
Others ___- 
Total _- 
Non-coal-tar medicinal organic chemicals 
Germany 
United States 
Others 
Total . 
N on-coal-tar organic chemicals 
Germany - - - -- 
United States 
Others _- 
Total _- 
Miscellaneous organic chemicals 
Germany 
United States 
Others 
Total 


1938 1941 


Percent of 
total 


Percent 0 


( t ty 
Juantity total 


Quantity 


~ 
2 


ilograms Kilograms 
460, 713 17.5 34, 854 
757, 155 8. 7 1, 577, 005 76 
1, 416, 178 53.8 457, 603 22. 

2, 634, 046 100. 0 2, 069, 462 100. 0 


—thon~7 


127, 458 12.8 7, 357 1.7 
88, 137 29. 6 385, 331 OO). 1 
454 } 

) 100.0 427, S80 100.0 
5, 338, 873 74.2 1, 320, 928 ‘ 
, 511, 677 s4.4 
17.2 1, 364, 025 7.9 
7. 199, 559 100.0 17, 196, 630 100 


837 92, 292 1.6 
145, 623 8.5 1, 798, 799 31.4 

772, 800 IS. 8 3, 839, 566 67.0 
4,112, 760 100.0 5, 730, 657 100. 0 


41.8 286, 970 05.4 
369, SSI 100.0 300, 708 100. 0 
78, 937 7.5 231 ‘ 

645, 686 61.0 1, 530. 047 91, 5 


331, 872 1.5 141, 804 8.5 
1, 054, 495 100.0 1, 672, O82 100. 0 





1 Flotation agents not included as they are imported only for mines 


Quebracho not included. 
2 Weight of containers included. 


3 Flotation chemicals and glycerin (crude) not included, as 


included. 
4 Negligible. 


pounds. Manufacturers of commodities 
made from plastics materials are all 
located in Santiago and include 13 fab- 
ricators. 

MINING INDUSTRY 


Chile, being one of the world’s leading 
producers of copper, imports large quan- 
tities of flotation agents, including xan- 
thates, cresylic acid, pine oil, and chemi- 
cal reagents. In 1941, Chile imported 
308,862 kilograms of xanthates valued at 
687,251 gold pesos, 910,743 kilograms of 
cresylic acid valued at 644,652 gold pesos, 
and 394,568 kilograms of pine oil valued 
at 305,042 gold pesos. Gold, silver, and 
lead are also mined, but in relatively 
small quantities. In addition to numer- 
ous small mines whose ores are concen- 
trated through a Santiago concern, there 
are eight copper mines. 


EXPLOSIVES INDUSTRY 


Chile is practically self-sufficient in its 
production of explosives and black blast- 
ing powder. While four manufacturers 
of explosives are listed, the Cia. Sud 
Americana de Explosivos is the only 
really important manufacturer of ex- 
plosives. It is expected to consume, in 
1944, 1,800,000 pounds of glycerin and 
299,000 pounds of ethylene glycol, whereas 
the smaller companies confine their pro- 
duction to black blasting powder. The 
total amounts of explosives manufac- 
tured in 1940 and 1941 were: 


1940 1941 
Kilograms Kilograms 
EE EE 2, 616, 457 3, 400, 000 
Gelignite_____--- _ 3,416,466 4,047,080 
Black blasting 
Ne Geis itensieiicring 478, 262 497, 950 


Among the smaller Chilean industries 
utilizing organic chemicals are the man- 
ufacturers of fire extinguishers, soaps, 
soft drinks, and tire-repair industries. 


which are controlled by American interests 


consumers are American companies Freon gas not 


FIRE EXTINGUISHING APPARATUS 


It is estimated that in pre-war years, 
manufacturers of fire-extinguishing ap- 
paratus consumed approximately 12,000 
kilograms of carbon tetrachloride. 


Sort-DrRINK MANUFACTURERS 


There are 49 firms listed as manufac- 
turers of soft drinks, most of which pur- 
chase synthetic flavoring extracts 
through representatives of foreign man- 
ufacturers. It is estimated that in 1940, 
manufacturers of soft drinks consumed 
306,409 liters of sirups manufactured 
from imported and domestic flavoring 
extracts, and in 1941, 203,805 liters of 
sirups were consumed. 


Soap MANUFACTURERS 


Although there are about 46 soap man- 
ufacturers in Chile, most of them have 
a limited production capacity. The 
most important manufacturers are the 
Cia. Industrial, with factories in Santi- 
ago, Valparaiso, and Concepcion, the 
Sociedad Nacional de Industrias “La 
Estrella” of Valparaiso, and the Labora- 
torio Chile. In 1941, the soap manufac- 
turers produced toilet soap valued at 
9,506,481 paper pesos, and the total soap 
production of 1941 was valued at 75,061,- 
180 pesos. As far as known, no research 
work is being done in Chile by any con- 
sumer or manufacturer of organic 
chemicals 


Market Should Be Cultivated 


Tables V and VI indicate that since 
1940 Chile has depended largely on the 
United States for its imports of most or- 
ganic chemicals and pharmaceutical 
preparations. In the pre-war years, 
Germany’s dominance of the Chilean 
market of medicinal specialties, pharma- 
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ceutical chemicals, and coal-tar dyes was 
in part, brought about by the excellent 
promotional work done by three wel}. 
known German firms in the chemical ang 
pharmaceutical field, and one in the dye. 
stuffs field. These firms carried at a) 
times large stocks of their products ang 
attempted to reduce the price of their 
merchandise by manufacturing in Chile 
as many products as possible or by re. 
packing products brought into the 
country in bulk. Also, they granted sel]. 
ing terms that were in most cases very 
generous. Unfortunately, many Amerj- 
can manufacturers of chemicals ang 
pharmaceuticals have not been willing to 
follow in Chile the trade-promotion 
methods employed in the United States 
and apparently have considered this 
market too small. 

The large consumers of organic chem- 
icals usually prefer to purchase their re- 
quirements directly from the manufac. 
turer, but there is a large group of smal] 
consumers who cannot import directly 
and, therefore, use the services of ex. 
clusive agents of American chemical] 
manufacturers. In the pharmaceutica] 
field, future success of the American man- 
ufacturers in retaining the present un- 
disputed market of imported specialties 
will depend upon their placing proper 
emphasis on this market. 





Australia’s 
Drug Industry— 


(Continued from p. 5) 


those of the United States and the other 
Allied Nations, have taken great steps in 
medical achievement. Out of the horrors 
of war, Australia will surely salvage a 
drug industry, which, although born of 
a Nation’s distress, will survive in peace- 
time as an instrument to safeguard the 
health and welfare of its inhabitants. 





Official OWI Photo 
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were also approved, bringing total esti- 
mated expenditures for the year to 
£T952,434,417. 

The increases among the ordinary 
appropriations are widely distributed, 
the largest additions being for the fol- 
lowing ministries: National Defense 
(£T23,651,112 more); Public Instruction 
(£T19,375,650 more); Finance (£T17,- 
190,541 more) ; Public Works (£T13,937,- 
002 more); Hygiene and Social Assist- 
ance (£T5,671,801 more); and Agricul- 
ture (£T5,356,393 more); the only de- 
creases are for public debt service 
(£T10,344,863 less) and the Ministry of 
Commerce (£T15,000 less). 

The enlarged ordinary expenditures 
for 1944-45 are expected to be covered 
by increased revenues from regular 
sources. The principal gains are antic- 
ipated from income taxes, £T58,700,000 
more, or about double 1943-44 estimates; 
from indirect taxes £T33,794,000 more, 
despite a drop of £T25,000,000 in inter- 
nal consumption tax, which is offset by 
an increase of £T41,200,000 in transac- 
tion tax, £T6,500,000 in transportation 
tax, and £T3,500,000 in stamp tax; mo- 
nopolies are expected to provide an ad- 
ditional £T4,700,000, whereas special 
revenues indicate a drop of £T17,200,000. 

Of the extraordinary expenditures, 
£T376,000,000 has been allocated to Na- 
tional Defense; including £T139,682,350 
for this purpose in the ordinary budget, 
the total for defense needs at the begin- 
ning of the new fiscal year is £T515,- 


682,350, with further appropriations 
likely during the year. During 1943- 
44, allotments for national defense 


(which include most of the extraordi- 
nary expenditures) aggregated £T558,- 
031,238 (£T116,031,238 ordinary, and 
£T442,000,000 extraordinary); approxi- 
mately £T42,000,000 of the extraordinary 
allowance were designated for items 
which would not be required in 1944-45. 

The extraordinary expenditures are 
expected to be covered by defense taxes 
(£T246,400,000), national defense loans 
(£T35,000,000), and Treasury bonds 
(£T16,000,000). The chief items in de- 
fense revenues are taxes on monopoly 
products (£T71,825,500) , products of the 
soil (£T124,000,000), sugar (£T70,000,- 
000), and customs clearances (£T25,400,- 


Uruguay 


Transport and Communication 


Formation of New Air-Line Steamship 
Company.—A new Uruguayan air-line 
Steamship company, Uruguaya de Na- 
vegacién y Transportes Aereo, has been 
formed, with an authorized capital of 
3,000,000 Uruguayan pesos, reports the 
foreign press. 





Production of fish meal in Newfound- 
land for 1943 amounted to 5,000,000 
pounds, the output of two factories. 
Fish oi] produced in the same year to- 
taled 59,000 gallons. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 
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The Requirements and Supply Branch, 
Bureau of Supplies, Foreign Economic 
Administration, has issued the following 
Current Export Bulletins: 


No. 550—Current Export Bulletin No. 181, 
July 24, 1944 


REVISION OF THE GENERAL LICENSE FOR SHIP- 
MENTS OF LIMITED VALUE (GLV) 


The Foreign Economic Administration now 
finds it practicable to permit exportation of 
certain commodities under general license 
where shipments exceed in value the limita- 
tions formerly effective under the provi- 
sions of the General License for Shipments 
of Limited Value (GLV). 

Accordingly, the provisions set forth in 
Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 14, Title 
E on pages 101-103 are revised as follows: 

1. Shipments of Limited Value (GLV). 

a. The articles and materials listed below 
may be exported under general license to any 
destination in the groups designated, where 
in a single shipment, the net value of all such 
articles and materials classified under any 


the value limitations specified in the destina- 
tion group columns.! Where an asterisk pre- 
cedes a commodity, the value limit applies to 
all forms, conversions and derivatives of the 
commodity even though not covered by the 
Schedule B numbers listed. 

With the exception of medicinals, all other 
articles and materials unless specifically 
listed in paragraph 1b below may be ex- 
ported under general license to.Group K or 
G where in a single shipment the net value of 
the commodities classified under a single 
Schedule B number does not exceed $25. 
Medicinals may be exported under general li- 
cense in accordance with the provisions of 
paragraph 2. 


(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
July 31, 1944) 


‘Shipments to Argentina have same value 
limitations as countries included in Group G. 
For shipments by mail to French North Af- 
rica, French West Africa, Eire, Turkey, and 

, Middle East destinations included in Group 


single Schedule B number does not exceed” ~~ M, see General License G—Post. 





Commodity 


*Acetanilide 
*Acetarsone (Stovarsol) 
Acetic acid 
Acetic aldehyde 
Acetic anhydride 
Acetone 
Acetophenetidin 
*Acetylsalicylic acid (aspirin) 
Acetyltannic acid (tannigen) 


*Agar 
Alcohol (methyl) 
Alkyd resins, in powder, flake, or liquid form 


Aluminum, metal (except finished articles), salts and ¢om- 


pounds 
Animal oils and fats, edible 
Animal oils and greases, inedible 
*Anthraquinone 
Antimony, metal, salts, and compounds 


Aperitol 
*Arsenic, salts and compounds 

Asbestor fiber 3s’ or more in length 
* Atropine 

Automotive replacement parts (not for assembly 


105 
Horns, hand and electric 
Spark plugs 


Starting, lighting and ignition equipment, automotive 


only 


Automobile accessories, other (include aircleaners, oil 


(CMP | 


rectifiers, taximeters, and other automobile engine | 


accessories). 


Automobile parts for replacement, n. e. s. (include axle 


shafts, pistons, piston rings, valves, gears, automobile 


and truck springs 
Babbitt metal 
*Barbituric acid and derivatives _- 
Beef suet, inedible 


Belting, woven, for machinery (include duck woven 12” 


and narrower). 
Benzocaine (anaesthesin) 
Beryllium, metal, salts, and compounds 
Bismuth, metal, salts, and compounds 


Boiler gauge glass tubes 


Bookbinding machinery repair parts only (not for assem- 


bly).? 

Bristles, pig 
Bromural ‘ 
Butadiene, including polymers and copolymers of 
Cacodylie acid and salts : ; 
Cadmium, metal 

*Caffein 

*Calcium gluconate 

*Carbarsone 

*Carbromal__. 

*Cascara bark and derivatives- 

*Cashew nut shell oil 


See footnotes at end of table. 


| 





Schedule B No. | — ae ; 
8135.98. ___ ao 1: See $1. 00 
8135.98 __ _- sical 1.00 | 1.00 
8300.00 1.00 | 1.00 
8329.91 __ z 1.00 | 1.00 
$301.00 1.00 | 1.00 
8316.00 1.00 | 1.00 
8135.98. __. 1.00 | 1.00 
8127.92, 8135.30 1.00 | 1. 00 
8135.98 1.00 1.00 
8135.98 1.00 | 1.00 
8310.00 1. 00 | 1.00 
8253.00 i wT: 1. 00 | 1.00 
6290.00 through 6305.00, 6308.50,| 1.00 | 1. 00 
8135.98, 8336.00, 8339.05, 8339.98. 
0050.00 through 0059.00. ___ 1. 00 | 1.00 
0803.00 through 0858.05 1.00 1.00 
8398.98. __. 1.00 | 1. 00 
6515.05, 6645.01, 6649.01, 6670.00, 1.00 | 1. 00 
8396.01 through 8396.08. 
8135.98. ___ 1. 00 1.00 
$202.00, 8203.00, 8309.90, 8309.98, 1.00 1.00 
8398.85, 8398.98. | 
5451.05___- j A 1. 00 1. 00 
} 8135.01 through 8135.10 1.00 1.00 
| 7926.00 | 100.00} 25.00 
7921.00 | 100.00 | 25. 00 
7092.00 100. 00 | 25. 00 
| | 
7927.00 | 100.00 25. 00 
7923.05 : 100. 00 | 25. 00 
| 6620.00 1.00 | 1.00 
| All : ; oat 1.00 | 1.00 
0858.98 : al 1.00 | 1.00 
3140.00 | 1. 00 1.00 
| 8135.25 : oo) 1. 00 | 1.00 
6645.05, 6649.05, 8396.20 1.00 | 1.00 
6649.10, 8135.98, 8396.30 through 1. 00 1. 00 
$396.38. 
7139.05__ _- mates 1.00 | 1.00 
7793.00 500. 00 | 25. 00 
0999.98 1. 00 | 1. 00 
8344.98 1.00 | 1.00 
8258.19, 8329.83 1.00 | 1. 00 
8135.98 1.00 | 1. 00 
6645.15, 6649.15 _ 1.00 | 1.00 
8135.11, 8135.12___- 1.00 | 1. 00 
a ae 1.00 | 1.00 
8127.98, 8180.98 1.00 1.00 
8217.98, 8180.98__ 1.00 | 1.00 
2201.00, 8124.98, 8127.98__ _- 1.00 | 1.00 
1449.98. _ _. red Se at | 1.00 | 1.00 


die came 
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Commodity Schedule B No — — Suggestions and 
, Guides for Pros- 











Castor beans and oil 2220.01, 2249.01 $1.00 $1 
Cerium, metal, salts, and compounds 6645.18, 6649.18, 8398.98 1.00 1.00 ° ° 

*Chaulmoogra oil 2249.98 1.00 1.00 ctive Forei n 
Chinoifon (yatren 8135.98 1.00 1.00 pe £ 
Chloropicrin 8069.05, 8205.95 1.00 1.00 
Chloroprene, including polymers and copolymers of 8329.88 1.00 1. 00 7 
Chromium, metal 6645.20, 6649.20 1.00 1.00 Ta ers 
Cinchona bark 2209.04 1.00 1.00 

*Cinchonidine All 1.00 1.00 on . 

*Cinchonine All 1.00 1.00 (Continued from p. 9) 

Citric acid 8303.07 1. 00 1. 00 POEs ae ean , . oie 
Cobalt, etal 6645.25, 6649.25 1.00 1.00 the many necessary details by utilizing 
Coscs 1501.00 through 1503.00 1.00 1.00 the services of export middlemen in what 
Coconut oil _- 1420.00, 2230.00 1.00 1.00 ic fr; rs : ire , “$3 
Coffee 1511.00, 1512.00 y 00 is frequently styled indirect exporting, 
Coffee extracts and substitutes 1513.00 ( 1.00 

*Colchicum and derivatives 2209.29, 8124.98, 8127.98, 8135.98 1.00 1.00 USEFUL MIDDLEMEN 
Columbium, metal, salts, and compounds 6645.30, 6649.30, 8398.98 1.00 1.00 i 
Confectionery 1634.00 through 1637.00 1.00 1. 00 Many of these middlemen were pio- | 
Copper, copper base alloy, manufactures and copper sul- 6401.00 through 6479.98, 8201.00 1, 00 1. 00 neers in American foreign trade and 

phate. : er ms Me, 

Corundum 5405.00, 5409.98, 5419.00, 5409.20, 1. 00 1. 00 occupy positions of prominence in world 

5411.98 ‘ , } >» . 

Cotton duck cloth 3023.00, 3025.00, 3026.00, 3062.00 1.00 1.00 markets today. - They have de monstrated 
Cotton pulp (includes cotton seedhull, shavings, pulp, cot- | 3006.00 1. 00 1. 00 their usefulness and ability to Serve 

ton pulpboard, bleached and purified linters American manufacturers in placing their 

Cotton yarn, mercerized 3012.00 1. 00 1. 00 ducts in f ; arkets. Thes 
Cotton yarn, unmercerized 3013.10, 3013.20 1. 00 1.00 pro 1UC S in foreign mar ets. ese or- 
ee ee Oe oi © 1.00 ganizations offer a choice of a number 

ryolite, natural and artificia 5960.10. 5960.1 200. 00 ) . i . a cal 
Dairy products (excepting fresh and sterilized milk, infants’ | 0061.00 through 0067.00 1. 00 1. 00 of methods of oper ation, each having ad- 
foods, malted milk). vantages and disadvantages commen- 

—e instruments (burrs, hand-pieces, and contra-angles | 9150.00 1. 00 1. 00 surate with the risk, effort, or profits 

on . . . - 
Dibuty] phthalate 8025.93 1. 00 1. 00 involved. Their functions are detailed 

a em ae eed 0 > in “Foreign Selling Outlets” and “Export 
yiphenylamine 8025.70 00 00 : 3 is Sn MS cities . ; 
Egg products, n. e. s., dried 0093.05 1.00 1.00 and Import Practice,” cited in the bib- 
Egg products, frozen 0093.07 ( 1. 00 liography. 

Eggs, in the shell 0092.00 1.00 
Electric indicating, measuring, and recording instruments _ 7036.05 through 7038.98, 7099.93 1.00 1.00 . _ 

Electrodes, carbon (over 1 inch) 5473.01 500. 00 25. 00 WHo ARE THEY? 

Electrodes, graphite (over 1 inch 5473.05 500. 00 25.00 , 

*Emetine All 1.00 1.00 The Department of Commerce does 
Ephedrine end salts 8135 ys . 00) not compile lists of American firms en- 
Lthodin (rivanol) 8135.98 OO 00 i : nae a : aaa - 
Feathers and down, including pillows 0923.00, 0929.00 1.00 1.00 gaged in export trade, since the field is 
Ferrochrome 6220.50 1.00 1.00 adequately covered in directories. The 
Ferromanganese 6213.03 1.00 1.00 . -_ trada 4 ata : 
Ferrotungsten 6220.96 1.00 1.00 names of foreign tr ade jour nals, foreign- 
Fish and fish products 0070.00 through 0090.98 1.00 1. 00 language advertising media, advertising 
Flax rca except wearing apparel and household ay Speen 3399.06, 3399.09, 1. 00 1.00 agencies specializing in foreign areas. 

goods SSE ‘ ieee : : ARs. ' aati 

Fluorspar, acid grade 5960.20 1.00 100 American importers, exporters, forward- 
Fluorspar, other 5960.20 ’ co 500. 00 1. 00 ers, customhouse brokers, and other pri- 
Fruit juices 772.00 through 1779.00 1. 00 1. 00 ee cd ‘ we i 
Fruits and preparations 1302.00 through 1305.00, 1310.00 1.00 1.00 vate organizations offering services In the 

through 1312.00, 1321.00 through field of foreign trade are covered in di- 
inane ee ee oe 7 Si rectories and in references cited in the 
riyce Stee I ) z 3 
Graphite and graphite manufactures (except 97-98% Ceylon | 5472.01, 5472.03, 5480.55 250. 00 1. 00 bibliography. 

lump, 92.5% and higher Madagascar flake, and graphite 
electrodes). . on 

“Gum benzoin_. 2189.93 1.00 1.00 Some Helpful fi ools 
Hemp A , 3399.20, 3399.98, 3419.05 1. 00 1. 00 
Hexamethylenetetramine and compounds 8329.96, 8329.98 1.00 1.00 _ * = sacuial 
Hops, concentrated hops, and hop extract 1259.98, 2591.00, 2999.91 1.00 1.00 , A numbe ! of the bublishe d sources re 

pcteieen 8123.00. 8135.98 100 100 lating to foreign trade are listed below. 

—— vupetenion pe weer a eee a = The list, intentionally, is not compre- 

ypoaermic heedies, and surgeons needies Yloi ) Oo OO line sanen satis . mone = 

Industrial indicating, recording and controlling instru- | 7740.08 1.00 1. 00 hensive. There are, for example, many 

ments and apparatus : other excellent publications, govern- 
oe aa ee oo mental and nongovernmental, ranging 

*Ipecac -; ; F 2209 8 1. 00 1.00 from the general to the explicit and tech- 
pow steel body valves and parts for steam, water, oil | 7745.98 1.00 1.00 nical. The need for additional research 

Jewel bearings , 5990.98 n 1.00 1, 00 in connection with specific problems is 

Jute, yarn, cordage, twine, and empty bags 3205 09, 3211.00, 3224.00, 3229.05 I On 1.00 recognized. However, the following are 
Kapok fiber, except used or waste 3205.11 1.00 100 4 e- : * : E 
Kyenite 5060 OR 1 00 1 00 considered basic and particularly help- 

*Lactose (milk sugar 8135.98 1. 00 00 ful to the newcomer: 

*Lanolin OR58.0! 1.00 1.00 
Lead and lead manufactures: ¢ . ; 

Anodes 6515.20 100.00 1.0 Government Publications 

Cables (all types 6515.21 1. 00 1,00 

Foil lead and lead tin 6515.30 1.00 1.00 GENERAL 

Lead castings, caulking yarn, circles, discs and rings, | 6515.60 100. 00 1.00 
flanges, laminated lead, plugs, powdered and granu- Export and Import Practice. Trade 
lated lead, sash and scale weights, sections, sinkers, Promotion Series No. 175. 1938. 310 pp 
strips, tape, washers, wire, and wool ries ° . . 9 

— and base bullion — iS 1.00 illus. 40 cents. Bureau of Foreign and | 
*igs and bars 6507.00 100. 00 100 . arse aan ss 
Plate, or battery plate, not assembled as complete battery | 6515.37 100. 00 1 00 rpg oe rce. > oe = 
unit the uperintendent o ocuments, 

ee seas anes a Washington 25, and the field offices of 

Shot 6515.55 100. 00 1. 00 the Department of Commerce. A man-_ | 

a onaaee we re ual for the new or established foreign | 

Soide Hold ) i : 

Type and type metal, antimonial lead 6670.00, 6515.05 100. 00 1. 00 trader, discussing the practices and 

~ a — manufactures SN aa aa — L* techniques of the trade. Freely illus- 
eather, cail upper 5 10, Us0 }, US00.10, 0505.20 I ) - - a KS 

Leather, sole and belting, except offal 0324.00, 0330.00 1.00 100 trated with specimen forms and docu 

Leather, sole; other than backs, bends, and sides 0332.05, 0332.98 1.00 1. 00 ments required in export and import 

Lauses for precision instruments on Ceenee aed 60 shipments. Includes a glossary of com- 
See footnotes at end of table mercial abbreviations, collection and 

(Continued on p. 39) payment terms, and is well indexed. 
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Foreign Commerce Yearbook, 1939. 
1942. 322 pp. $1. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. Available 
from Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, and the field offices of 
the Department of Commerce. Hand- 
book of summaries, for a series of com- 
parable years, of the chief economic 
statistics, including foreign trade, of the 
principal countries of the world. 

Commercial Travelers’ Guide to Latin 
America, Part I—West Coast of South 
America.—Trade Promotion Series No. 
179, 1938. 120 pp., illus. 35 cents. 
Part II—East Coast of South America. 
Trade Promotion Series No. 189. 1938. 
97 pp., maps. 35 cents. Part III— 
Mexico and the Caribbean Countries. 
Trade Promotion Series No. 208. 1940. 
244 pp., illus. 40 cents. All available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, and Department of Com- 
merce field offices. Includes information 
on transportation, description of cities, 
suggested routes, and rates, as well as 
on matters relating to sales territories 
and the purchasing power of the popula- 
tion. 

Foreign Commerce and Navigation of 
the United States for the Calendar Year 
1941—Table No. 1. Imports for Con- 
sumption, by Articles and Countries, with 
rates of duty, tariff paragraph, and cal- 
culated amounts of duty collected; and 
Table No. 4, Exports of domestic mer- 
chandise, by articles and countries. 
1944. Available on request from the Bu- 
reau of the Census, Washington 25, and 
the Department of Commerce field 
offices. An annual publication. Earlier 
editions, which include a number of ad- 
ditional tables, are on file at most large 
libraries. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS 


Schedule B: Statistical Classification 
of Domestic and Foreign Commodities 
Exported from the United States.—Jan- 
uary 1, 1944. Part I—Alphabetic Indez, 
259 pp., 75 cents; Part Il—Numbered 
Classifications and Articles Included, 195 
pp., 65 cents. Bureau of the Census. 
Available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C., and 
the field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Contains the specific infor- 
mation necessary for the accurate prep- 
aration of the Shippers Export Declara- 
tion, required by the U. S. Government, 
for statistical purposes, before shipments 
may leave this country. 

Comprehensive Export Control Sched- 
ule—Subscription: Series of 6 issues, $1; 
single copy, 20 cents. Available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., and Department of Com- 
merce field offices. Based on the official 
regulations of the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration (formerly Office of Eco- 
nomic Warfare), together with supple- 
ments issued as “Current Export Bulle- 
tins.” Comprises all regulations relating 
to export control. 

The Maximum Export Price Regula- 
tions.—Part 1375—Export Prices—Docu- 
ment No. 13066. March 31, 1943. Sec- 
ond Revision. 5 pp. Available on re- 
quest from the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, Washington 25, D. C. Presents 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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U. 8. Export Control and Related Announcements 


(Continued from p. 38) 





Commodity 


Magnesite, crude 

Magnesium, metal 

Manila hemp, fiber, and cordage 
*Mapharsen 

Meat products 


Mercury metal 
Mercury salts and compounds 
*Mesothorium 
Meters and parts, gas and water 
Methyl alcohol 
*Methyl methacrylate 
Methylamine 
Methylene blue 
Methylene chloride 
Mica, ground or pulverized 
Mica, unmanufactured 
Mica manufactures, other (except book pack splittings and 
good stained and better block or film) | 
Molybdenum content of ferromolybdenum 
Molybdenum, metal, salts and compounds 


Naphthalene 
Neat’s foot oil 
*Neoarsphenamine 
Nickel-chrome, electric resistance wire 
Nickel, metals, salts, and compounds 


Nikethamide 
Novalgin 
*Nux vomica 
*Nylon 
Oiticica oil 
Optical glass, except ophthalmic 
Palm kernels, nuts, and oil 
Pamaquine naphthoate (plasmochin) 
Paris green 
Peanuts and peanut butter 
Peppermint, essential oil of 
Perilla seed and oil 
Petroleum blending agents 
Phenobarbital 
Phenol (carbolic acid) 
Phenol-formaldehyde resins, in unfinished forms 
*Phenolphthalein 
* Photographic unexposed film, plates, and paper (including 
blueprint paper) except unexposed 35-mm. motion pic- | 
ture film 
Photographic unexposed motion picture film (35 mm.) 
positive and negative. 
Potassium permanganate 
*Phthalic anhydride and phthalate 
Platinum group metals, salts, and compounds 


*Polyvinyl chloride 
Portable electric tools 
Potassium chlorate and perchlorate 
Printing and typesetting machinery, accessories and repair 
parts only (not for assembly) .2 
*Procaine (include novocaine, etc.) 
Prominal 
Propylene dichloride 
Psyllium seeds 
Pyrethrum 
*Quartz crystals 
Quinacrine hydrochloride (atabrine) 
*Quinidine 
*Quinine 
Radio mica condensers and capacitors 
Radio transmitting sets, tubes, and parts 
Radio tubes or valves for receiving sets 
*Radium 
Rapeseed oil 
Rayon yarn 
Rennet 
Rice 
Paddy or rough rice 
Milled rice, including brown rice, broken rice, and rice 
screenings 
Rice flour, meal, and polish 
Rubber (see Special Provisions, page 142) 


Rubberlike compounds, synthetic, unfabricated, include 
polymers and copolymers of butadiene, acrylonitrile, 
butylene, styrene, and vinylidene chloride. 

Sage 

*Salicylic acid 
*Santonin 
Seeds (except oilseeds 


Serums and antitoxins 
Shearlings 
*Silk 

Silver salts and compounds 


Sisal and henequen cordage 

Soap 

Sodium cacodylate 

Sperm oil 

Spices (include pepper, nutmeg, cloves, cassia, ete.) 
Strontium, metal 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Schedule B No. 





Group | Group 
K a 





5960.98 $500. 00 | $25. 00 
| 6638.00, 6691.05 1.00 | 1.00 
| $205.15, 3414.00 1.00 | 1.00 
| 8124.98, 8135.98 1.00 | 1.00 
0020.00, 0021.00, 0027.00 through | 1.00 | 1.00 
0036.18, 0037.00, 0038.00, 0039.09. | 
| 6635.00 : 1, 200. 00 1.00 
| $397.41 through 8397.48 1.00 1.00 
6649.65, 8398.91, 8438.20 1.00 1.00 
7741.00, 7742.00. . 1.00 | 1.00 
| 8310.00 1.00 | 1.00 
8258.03, 8261.03 1.00 | 1.00 
| 8329.92 1.00 | 1.00 
8059.00 1.00 | 1.00 
8069.98 1.00 | 1. 00 
| 5512.00 500. 00 | 25. 00 
| 5510.00 1.00 | 1.00 
5513.00 150. 00 | 1.00 
6220.85 : , 1.00 | 1. 00 
| 6636.00, 6649.45, 6691.07, 6691.08, 1.00 | 1. 00 
| 8397.58. 
8020.05 1. 00 | 1. 00 
0803.00 1.00 | 1. 00 
| $124.98, 8135.98 1.00 | 1. 00 
| 6630.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 
| 6645.01 through 6549.98, 8397.61 | 1.00 | 1. 00 
| through 8397.68. | 
| 8124.03, 8135.98 1.00 | 1. 00 
| 8135.98. 1.00 | 1.00 
2209.15 1.00 | 1. 00 
| 3840.05, 8258.05 1.00 | 1. 00 
2249.06 1. 00 1.00 
5230.06 1.00 | 1.00 
1449.03, 2220.20, 2249.25 1.00 | 1.00 
8127.98, 8135.98. - é 1. 00 | 1. 00 
8205.91, 8397.02 1.00 | 1.00 
| 1259.98, 1375.00 1.00 | 1. 00 
| 2268.00 1.00 | 1. 00 
2220.20, 2249.04 1.00 | 1.00 
| 5013.10 1.00 | 1.00 
| 8135.98 1.00 | 1.00 
| 8023.00 1. 00 1.00 
| $255.01, 8260.01, 8261.01 1.00 | 1. 00 
8135.98 1.00 1.00 
9117.30 through 9117.60, 9125.00 ay 1.00 
through 9140.00. 
9117.10, 9117.20_- 1.00 1.00 
8359.23 1. 00 | 1.00 
8025.90, 8025.95 1.00 | 1.00 
6920.00, 6922.05, 6922.09, 6929.05, 1.00 1.00 
6929,98, 8398.70 through 8398.78. 
8258.19 : 1. 00 1.00 
7056.05, 7056.98 1. 00 1. 00 
8359.09, 8350.21. - 1.00 | 1. 00 
7795.00 500. 00 | 1. 00 
8135.25 1.00 | 1.00 
8135.98 1.00 | 1.00 
| 8329.98 1.00 | 1. 00 
2209.98 1. 00 | 1.00 
2209.19, 8205.30, 8205.02 1. 00 1. 00 
5960.01 through 5960.08 __ 1. 00 1. 00 
8127.98, 8135.98 1. 00 1. 00 
All 1. 00 1. 00 
All 1.00 | 1.00 
7079.01 1. 00 1. 00 
7076.05, 7076.98, 7948.07, 7948.08 1. 00 1.00 
7078.05, 7078.98 1.00 1.00 
8135.15, 8397.75 1. 00 1. 00 
1449.04, 2220.20, 2249.06 1. 00 1.00 
3830.07, 3840.07, 3840.08, 3840.11 1. 00 1. 00 
0099.00 1. 00 1. 00 
| 1055.00 1. 00 1. 00 
1057.00 1. 00 1. 00 
1058.00 1. 00 1. 00 
2001.00 through 2011.00, 2014.00 1. 00 1.00 
through 2099.90. 
8258.19 1. 00 1. 00 
1259.98 1.00 | 1. 00 
8303.98 1.00 1.00 
8135.98 1. 00 1.00 
2401.00 through 2419.00, 2468.50, 1. 00 1. 00 
2468.90. 
8121.00 1.00 1. 00 
(307 .00, 0336.00 1.00 1.00 
3702.00 through 3799.00 1. 00 1.00 
8124.98, 8135.98, 8142.00, 8180.98, 1.00 1. 00 
8398.98. 
3419.09 1. 00 1.00 
8710.00 through 8729.00 1. 00 1. 00 
8135.98 1. 00 | 1. 00 
0809.05 1. 00 1. 00 
1549.01 through 1549.98 1.00 1.00 
6649.98 . 1. 00 1.00 
SEE s 2 * Pee 
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| | b. The following items require individua) 











| ‘ a 
n : ire ) licenses or release certificates for ) 
Commodity Schedule B No | ae Grou] oe . or release C in pe for exportation 
‘ K | G in any amount to any destination except 
3 ineesiaisie Canada: 
Styrene_ 8025.96 $1. 00 $1. 00 Aircraft parts, equipment, and acces. 
*Strychnine-_____- 8135.17 1.00 1. 00 sories other than those listed in th 
Sugar. : - 1619.05 1. 00 1. 00 President’s Proclamation of April : 
*Sulfarsphenamine 8124.98, 8135.98 1.00 1.00 1942 s ame pril 9, 
*Sulfonamides (include all sulfa drugs) 8135.98 1.00 1. 00 ; ° ; 
Tacks and nails (made from tack plate or wire) to be used | 6094.00, 6095.00 1,00 1.00 Air raid sirens and alarms. 
in the manufacture of shoes. Bicycles, adult. 
Tale, ground (except block talc) 5736.00 2, 000. 00 25. 00 Diamonds, industrial. 
— metal, salts, and compounds aes 6649.60, 8398.80 1. 00 = Digitalis seeds. 
= betes eee re a | 1501.08 4 = Equipment and parts which can be used 
Tetraethy] lead, ethyl fluid, and any mixture containing | 8299.15, 8299.19 1.00 1.00 or adapted to use for the production of 
more than 3 cc. tetraethy] lead per gallon. aviation motor fuel or tetraethyl lead. 
*Theobromine . | 8135.18 1. 00 1.00 Equipment for the production of avig. 
—— 8135.19 1.00 1.00 tion lubricating oil. 
Thyroid ; 8123.00 1. 00 1. 00 Fire control instruments mili i 
— er 3 ~ Shae : § 8, military j 
Tin, metal, salts, and compounds yg 6565.98, 8381.01 1.00 1. 00 searchlights, aerial cameras, and other 
Tinplate and terneplate, unfabricated | 6041.00, 6042.00 1,00 1. 00 types of military equipment contain. j 
Tinplate, circles, strips, cobbles and scrollsheer butts | 6013.00 1.00 1, Of ing optical elements 
Tinplate, waste-waste rs 6014.00 1.00 1. 00 Firearms. 
Titanium, metal ' | 6649.70, 6645.70 1.00 1. 00 Gas masks. 
lobacco, unmanufactured leaf (bright flue-cured) 2601.00 1.00 1.00 G: are 
nn - yauges, precision. 
Toluol ieee 8011.00 1.00 1. 00 P : 
*Totaquine._-_. 8157.05 1,00 1. 00 Hempseeds 
*Tools incorporating industrial diamonds 6155.15, 6156.05, 6178.91, 7455.03, 1.00 1. 00 Metal drums, containers, gas cylinders, 
fae | 7485.12, 6409.05. Narcotics and narcotic preparations, 
Tools Mechanics’ Hand Service (CM P 647): ! as : Optical elements for fire-control instry- 
— - - pope a 4 “0 ws ments, aircraft instruments, etc. 
ools -| 6178.4 00 29. 00 Sarai = anion ae . a . 
Carburetor tools ; -| 6178.95, 7931.80 100. 00 25. 00 Paraffin wax, refined or unrefined 
Chisels, metalworking .| 6170.00 100. 00 25. 00 Penicillin. 
Clutch pilot tools-- | 6178.95 100. 00 25. 00 Petroleum products as follows 
Compressors, piston ring .| 7931.80, 6178.95 100. 00 25. 00 Natural gasoline 
Conduit threading stocks | 6169.98 100. 00 25. 00 Aviation motor fuels, all 
Die stocks, hand ~| S208.98, 6679.01 m0. 4 Other motor fuels and gasoline 
Drills, drift 6167.98 100. 00 a. Kerosene 
Drills, ratchet, metalworking 6167.98 100. 00 25. 00 . : alle 
Hacksaw frames_. ‘ _| 6156.98 100. 00 25. 00) Platinum jewelry 
Hammers, bal] peen | 6160.00 100. 00 25. 00 Rubber scrap, all. 
Jewel and jewelers’ hand tools | 6178.98 100. 00 25, 00 f 
Nippers ; | 6173.00 100. 00 25, 00) c. The above provisions shall not be con- 
Pipe cutting equipment 6170.00 100. 00 25, 00 strued as limiting the use of any general 
Pipe stocks . | 6169.43, 6169.98 100. 00 25. 00 license otherwise’ specifically authorized. 
— vises | Soon 100. 00 25. 00 Accordingly shipments of the items listed 
ipe wrenches | 6165.00 100, 00 | 25. OO above may be made pursuant to the 
Piston pin drivers, inserters and removers 6178.95, 7931.80 100. 00 25. 00 1 a ‘ —— min — I —— ng -- general 
Pliers, all types 6172.00, 6173.00 100.00 25, 00 icenses Currently in force as to those par- 
Pullers, connecting rod, gear, screw and all types 6178.95, 6178.98, 7931.80 100. 00 25. 00 ticular commodities 
Punches, cold and drift pin center | 6170.00. 100. 00 25. 00 Example. Coffee of any value may be 
— metal, lever, screw operated pane ~ = - 100. OO 25. 00 shipped under General License to Group K 
ars, cy re Ss | 0173.3 st ) ( ) 9 ) . . » ’ } 
teamers, cylinder ridge, all type 6178.98, 7931.8 LOO, Of 20. countries, but requires individual licenses or 
Ring groove cleaning tools ___ | 6178.95, 7931.80 100. 00 25. 00 2 E akin ‘ 
Rivet busters, chisel -__-_- | 6170.00 100, 00 25. 00 release certificates for export to any other 
Screw drivers, all hand power types | 6178.98 100, 00 25. 00 destinations in shipments exceeding $1.00 in 
Screw extractors. -_- 6178.98 100. 00 25. Of value, and in the case of Selected Destina- 
Scribers = 6178.95 100, OO ao. tions (page 136) all shipments require indi- 
Snippers and snips, metal cutting 6170.00 100. 00 25. 00 . ‘ : 
; : | Box - vidual licenses 
Stamps, steel, letters and numerals | 6209.98 100. 00 20. OU ‘ f x i — : 
Tool boxes. iron or steel é 6209.98 100. 00 OF (M 2. Medicinals—Special Provisions 
Tool boxes, wood 209.98 100. 00 25. 00) a. A medicinal is defined as “any pharma- 
Tube flaring tools__. | 6178.95 100. 00 25, 00 ceutical, drug, or chemical usable for the 
Valve spring compressors | 6178.95, 7931.80 100. 00 25. 00 preventing, healing, curing, alleviating or 
ee Lege — oe 100, 00 25, OO treating of disease and for which there is no 
§ > cers iS, £ aS 178.6 00.00 sO % ” 
atchmakers tools, all types 6 .( 20 accepted industrial use 
Water pump tools, automotive 7931.80 100, Of 25. OM 
Wrench sets __. | 6165.00 100. 00 25, (WM b. Medicinals not included in paragraph 1 
Wrenches, adjustable, box, open end, pipe, socket, and | 6164.00, 6165.00, 6168.43, 6168.98 100. 00 25. OM a above may be exported under general li- 
all types | cense to Group K destinations where, in a 
Tricresylphosphate | 8025.91 1. 00 1, 00 single shipment, the net value of such 
a a ~ — + medicinals classified under a specific Sched- 
ung ol 224 Wh 1, tA > . > > (Cee 
Tungsten, metal, salts, and compounds 6639.00, 6645.80, 6691.98. S398. 2% 1 00 1" Of ule B Number does not exceed $100.00 in 
through 8398.28 value 
Type metal 6670.00 00 1. OK c. Mixtures or preparations containing any 
*Uranium | 6645.85, 8398.30 On 0) medicinal listed in paragraph la with an 
Ma for — = = “ : ‘ Of On asterisk may also be exported under general 
t f sTais. & s ao I ) as .. Abo ougn :! + HA 1} i”) mah! , - 
anadium, metals, salts, and compound 5 eas? 00 > 1000 4 4 oi. 4 : license to Group K countries where the net 
pn ae wd LI, UOEY.WU, WUUE P > > Mar: aparati 
Vanilla beans 1549.15 an 1 Of value of the pre paration or preparations 
Vegetable oils 2230.00 through 2249.98 100 1. Of classified under a single Schedule B Number 
Vegetable oils and fats, edible 1420.00 through 1441.00, 1447.00 1. 00 00) does not exceed $100.00; provided the value 
through 1449.98 of the restricted medicinal item contained 
Vegetables and preparations ae _ , = - 1. Of 1. therein does not exceed $1.00 
2 , a2 rough 1251.00, , 
1252.95, 1253.00 es h 1259.0 d. Medicinals specifically mentioned in 
Vegetable tallow and wax 2909.05... " : 1.00 1.00 paragraph la have a general license value 
*Vitamins and vitasterols (all | 8119.98_._. 1. 00 1. 00 limit of $1.00 / 
Lm pulp ggg 46.19.00 00 2. 3. Lead—Special Provisions 
001 rags -__. | d622. 00 1. 00 . ae . ian ” , , M 
Wool noils and waste | 3696.00 1.00 1 00 Since the u e of lead is controlled do | 
Wool tops _- 3628.00. _ 100 1.00 mestically by WPB General Preference Or- | 
Wool yarns 3633.00. 1.00 1. 00 der M-38, a certification must be made by 
Wool fabrics 3642.00, 3642.01, 3649.00 1.00 1. 00 the exporter on the export declaration Cov- 
ae — 3663.00, 3664.00 1. 00 1. 00 ering shipments of lead and lead manufac- 
oe blankets - 3666.00, 3666.01 1. 00 1. 00 tures under the General License GLV 48 
Yeast ‘ 1259.98 A OU 1. 00 follows: 
Zine, metal (except finished articles), salts, and com- | 6570.00 through 6589.98, 8398.45 1. 00 1, 00 = : 
pounds. through 8398.48, 8299.90, 8429.19, The undersigned certifies to the Foreign 
8411.00. Economic Administration and the War Pro- 
Zirconium, metal 6645.95, 6691.98, 6220.88 1, 00 i. Of duction Board that, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, this material will be used 
: if : a ; this use is 
i he commodities listed under this heading include only commodities listed under the indicated CMP Code Num permitted domestically under War Produc- 
ber. Therefore, in determining whether a commodity under this heading may be exported under this general license, tion Board Order M-38 
the description of the commodity and not the Schedule B Numbers shall! govern 4. Use of General License GLV 
2 Included under CMP Code 823. ; telat ae oo Se oe cial al 
3 Shipments of these commodities to Group K destinations are not limited in quantity or total value a. Exportations made under the gener 
‘ See paragraph 3 as to certification required on proposeil end use of lead and lead manufactures. license for shipments of limited value must 
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not exceed the net value limitations pre- 
scribed in paragraphs 1 and 2 above. In 
making such a shipment the exporter shall 
enter on his export declaration the follow- 
ing statement: 

“The domestic market price of the com- 
modities declared herein for exportation un 
der GLV does not exceed the sum of $______. 
(Insert the general license value limit appli- 
cable to the commodity.) 

b. “Net value” is defined to mean “the 
actual selling price less shipping charges or 
the domestic market price at the time and 
place of shipment, whichever is the larger.” 

“Domestic market price” is defined to mean 
“the Office of Price Administration ceiling 
price which may be charged to the same 
type of purchaser in the United States or, 
where no ceiling price has been established, 
the current market price.” 

“Single shipment” is defined to mean “all 
commodities classified under a single Sched- 
ule B Number which move at the same time 
from one exporter to one importer on the 
same exporting carrier.” 

c. Under this general license exportations 
at prices lower than the domestic market 
price will be permitted where shipper export 
prices are customarily less than domestic 
market prices. However, for the purpose of 
determining the amount which may be 
shipped under general license GLV, the do- 
mestic market price will govern where it is 
higher than the invoice price; where the in- 
voice price is higher, it will govern. 

5. Preference Ratings. 

The War Production Board has authorized 
its field offices to assign preference ratings 
on WPB Form 541 for exportations valued 
at $25 or less, providing the shipments are 
to be made under general license. 

Where supply assistance is required for ex- 
portations under general licenses valued at 
more than $25, applications should be sub- 
mitted to the Requirements and Supply 
Branch on Form FEA 419 or other appro- 
priate FEA form accompanied by the re- 
quired WPB form (other than WPB Form 
541). 


No. 551—-Current Export Bulletin No. 182, 
July 25, 1944. 


1. Limited Production License “LPL” (Agri- 
cultural Equipment). 


I. In order that the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration may more effectively establish 
the types and sizes of farm machines, and 
better direct the country distribution of such 
farm machinery, equipment, and repair parts 
manufactured for export under WPB Limita- 
tion Order L-257a, dated February 3, 1944, the 
following procedure is established. 

Il. Effective Date. 

Effective July 1, 1944, farm machinery, 
equipment and repair parts manufactured 
for export under WPB Limitation Order No. 
L-257a, dated February 3, 1944, may be ex- 
ported to the following countries under the 
provisions of Limited Production License 
“LPL” as set forth herein: 


” 


Bolivia Honduras 
Brazil Mexico 
Chile Nicaragua 
Colombia Panama 
Costa Rica Paraguay 
Cuba Peru 
Dominican Republic El Salvador 
Ecuador Uruguay 
Guatemala Venezuela 
Haiti 


III. Commodities That May Be Exported Un- 
der Limited Production License “LPL.” 


The farm machinery, equipment, and re- 
pair parts identified by the Schedule B Num- 
bers listed below are covered by WPB Limi- 
tation Order L-257a and are exportable 
under this Limited Production License. 


ScHEDULE B Nos. 


7800.00 through 7841.00. 
7879.00 through 7886.00. 
7844.00 through 7870.00. 
7889.05 through 7899.98. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Commodities classified under the following 
Schedule B Numbers may also be exported if 
for farm use, irrigation or drainage. 


7355.05 through 7369.98 7012.00 


7223.00 7228.00 
7592.00 7975.00 
6106.00 6209.98 
6185.00 


IV. Application for Distribution Schedule 
for Agricultural Equipment. 

In order to insure that the distribution of 
these commodities meets the essential re- 
quirements of each of the countries listed 
above, the FEA has developed the following 
procedures: 

A. Exporters (manufacturers and manu- 
facturers’ agents) who expect to ship to the 
named countries during the year beginning 
July 1, 1944, a total net weight of 25 tons or 
more of farm machinery, equipment and re- 
pair parts shall submit in duplicate to the 
Agricultural Machinery Section, Office of 
Food Programs, Bureau of Supplies, Foreign 
Economic Administration, Washington 25, 
D. C., as soon as possible but not later than 
August 1, 1944, a completed form FEA 461 
“Application. for Distribution Schedule for 
Agricultural Equipment” for the year July 1, 
1944 to July 1, 1945, or the same information 
on a similar form. Copies of this form with 
instructions for its completion are available 
to shippers of these commodities on request 
to the FEA. However, exporters other than 
manufacturers, in addition, are required to 
submit a statement from the manufacturer 
indicating that the quantities included in 
the schedule will be charged to the manufac- 
turer’s production quota for export. 

B. Exporters who expect to ship less than 
25 tons during the year beginning July 1, 
1944, are not required to file form FEA 461 
“Application for Distribution Schedule for 
Agricultural Equipment” but may not ship 
under the provisions of Limited Production 
License “LPL” more than 25 tons during the 
year beginning July 1, 1944, unless an “Ap- 
plication for Distribution Schedule for Agri- 
cultural Equipment” has been submitted and 
approved. 

The submission of this form permits the 
exporter to indicate to the Foreign Economic 
Administration how he proposes to distrib- 
ute the tonnage of these commodities au- 
thorized for manufacture by the War Pro- 
duction Board to all countries named therein. 
The FEA will review all “Applications for 
Distribution Schedule for Agricultural Equip- 
ment’ with reference to the individual 
country requirements and after making the 
proper adjustments, if necessary, and if ap- 
proved, will return one copy of the form with 
FEA approval noted. This approved docu- 
ment will be the official “Distribution Sched- 
ule for Agricultural Equipment” for the ex- 
porter named thereon and will be an official 
guide for the exportation of the commodities 
under Limited Production License “LPL.” 

Any exportation of these commodities 
under Limited Production License “LPL” by 
the holder or an agent of the holder of a 
“Distribution Schedule for Agricultural 
Equipment” must be within the poundage 
by country limitations as set forth in the 


“Distribution Schedule for Agricultural 

Equipment.” 

V. Appeal for Amendment for Country 
Quotas. 


Exporters who find it necessary to appeal 
for change of country quota, as established 
by an approved “Distribution Schedule for 
Agricultural Equipment”, may submit to the 
FEA a letter in duplicate setting forth the 
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facts necessitating the change. If approved, 
FEA will return one copy of the letter with 
approval noted and that copy will become 
an official amendment to the “Distribution 
Schedule for Agricultural Equipment”. 


VI. Shipments Made Under Limited Produc- 
tion License “LPL.” 


All exporters of farm machinery, equip- 
ment and repair parts manufactured in ac- 
cordance with WPB Order No. L-257a, 
whether or not they are holders of an ap- 
proved “Distribution Schedule for Agricul- 
tural Equipment”, shall make one of the 
following certifications, whichever is appli- 
cable, upon the Shipper’s Export Declara- 
tion at the time of making shipment under 
Limited Production License “LPL”. This 
certification shall be signed by an authorized 
Official. 

1) The export of these materials ________ 
pounds, under Limited Production License 
aes” CO (COUiRe ee eee 
authorized by the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration and is within the limitations set 
by a “Distribution Schedule for Agricultural 
Equipment” approved by the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration (Date) 
| eae Noma: PN eS 

2) The undersigned certifies to the Foreign 
Economic Administration that the export of 
these materials, pounds, is author- 
ized under Limited Production License 
“LPL” and that the total quantity of such 
materials, including this shipment, exported 
by the undersigned under such license dur- 
ing the year commencing July 1, 1944, does 
not exceed 25 short tons. 

(GRRROB).- ~ <ekceemaiebnosnnncieaeneed 

When this certification is made on the 
Shipper’s Export Declaration, the symbol 
“LPL” shall be entered on the same docu- 
ment in the space norn.ally reserved for the 
FEA License Number. The certification and 
symbol will be accepted for export clearance 
of the shipment by the Collector of Cus- 
toms at the port of exit or Postmaster at the 
point of mailing in lieu of an individual 
export license. 


VII. Quarterly Report on Shipment of Com- 
modities Under Limited Production Li- 
cense “LPL.” 


All exporters who are holders of an ap- 
proved “Distribution Schedule for Agricul- 
tural Equipment” will be required to report to 
the FEA each calendar quarter on shipments 
of these commodities made during the pre- 
vious quarter. This information should be 
submitted on or before the 15th day of 
the first month of a quarter (1st report, 
October 15, 1944) on a completed form FEA 
462, “Quarterly Report on Farm Machinery, 
Equipment and Repair Parts Exported to the 
Other American Republics,” under the pro- 
visions of Limited Production License 
“LPL,” or the same information on a similar 
form. Copies of this form with instruction 
for its completion are available on request to 
the FEA. 


II. REMOVAL OF WHEAT FLOUR FROM 
GENERAL LICENSE TO MEXICO. 


A. Wheat flour (Schedule B No. 1073.00 
and 1074.00) has remained under general li- 
cense to the Other American Republics be- 
cause of the control exercised by the Office 
of Food Programs, Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration through the Statements of Cargo 
Availability (Form FEA 138) covering such 
shipments. Because Statements of Cargo 
Availability are not required for such ship- 
ments by rail, and because wheat flour has 
recently been placed under allocation, it is 
necessary to cancel the general license cov- 
ering exportations of wheat flour to Mexico. 





Commodity 


Dept. of | General | General 











Wheat flour, wholly of U. S. wheat (in sacks or bbls.) _-- 
Wheat flour, other (in sacks or bbls.) __- 


Commerce | License | License | Effective date of 
Schedule | Group— | Group— | change 
B No. Old New 
= 1073. 00 | Vv | V-17 | Immediately. 
pes 1074. 00 | Vv V-17 Do. 
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B. Individual export licenses covering ex- 
portations of wheat flour to Mexico will now 
be required in clearing shipments with the 
Collectors of Customs whether the shipments 
are by rail or sea. The procedure relevant to 
the submission of Statements of Cargo Avail- 
ability covering exportations of wheat flour 
to the Office of Food Program, Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, Washington 25, D. C.., 
as set forth in paragraph d, Item 4, page 177 
of Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 14, will 
remain in effect for all shipments of wheat 
flour to the Other American Republics except 
Mexico. 

C. Shipments of the above commodities 
which were on dock, on lighter, laden aboard 
the exporting carrier, or in transit to ports 
of exit pursuant to actual orders for export 
prior to the effective date of change may 
be exported under the previous general license 
provisions. Shipments moving to a vessel 
subsequent to the effective date of change 
pursuant to ODT permits issued prior to such 
date may also be exported under the previous 
general license provisions. 


Ill. COTTON AND JUTE BAGS. 


For all articles and materials requiring ex- 
port license or release certificate, regulations 
of the Foreign Economic Administration al- 
low a 10% tolerance by weight or volume over 
the amount specified on the license or release 
certificate, with certain stated exceptions 
This tolerance does not, under the present 
regulations, apply when the quantity is stated 
in terms of number of units (Compre en- 
sive Export Schedule No. 14, page 127, item 
26). 

In the case of cotton bags (Schedule B Nos. 
3191.10, 3191.11) and jute bags (Schedule B 
Nos. 3224.00 and 3224.01) exporters are re- 
quired to specify quantity in terms of both 
weight and number of bags. In view of the 
fact that no tolerance is allowed where quan- 
tity is expressed in terms of number of units, 
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the amount which may be shipped is limited 
by the present regulation to the number of 
bags licensed 

The manufacture of these commodities 
occasionally results in small over-runs in 
production. For instance, where an order 
calls for 10,000 bags, the actual production 
may run 100 or 200 bags over the total. This 
over-run may not be marketable by itself 
and, in order to relieve any hardship in such 
cases or in similar cases, a specific exemption 
to the tolerance restrictions in the case of 
cotton and jute bags expressed in terms of 
number of units has been authorized 

Henceforth the Foreign'Economic Admin- 
istration will authorize exportations of cot- 
ton and jute bags to the extent of 2 percent 
over the number of bags specified on the 
license or release certificate 


V. PROCEDURE FOR SENDING “GIFT PAR- 
CELS TO PRISONERS OF WAR AND IN- 
TERNED CIVILIANS 
The procedure for sending “Gift Parcels to 

Prisoners of ar and interned Civilians” on 

pages 108 through 111 of Comprehensive Ex- 

port Schedu!e No. 14 is amended as follows 
The item “Banana flakes’’ under the head- 
ing “Food Items” in paragraph 7, g, is 
changed to read as follows 
“Banana flakes, dried ripe bananas, and 
similar products 


V. ERRATA—-COMPREHENSIVE EXPORT 

SCHEDULE NO. 14 

Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 14 
upon review, is found to have contained a 
number of errors—typographical and fac- 
tual—of a type common to a publication of 
this size where speed of printing and dis- 
tribution are essential. The errors are listed 
below with page numbers, and exporters 
should note the indicated corrections in their 
copies of Comprehensive Export Schedule 
No. 14 


Page Correction 
10 Under ASPHALT—*Asphalt manufactures, n. « S¢ B { 
factures of natural asphalt, n. e. s.”’ 
13 Benzocaine-hbenzoate— Delete *‘None”’ in Gen. Lie. Grou 
BEVERAGES— Malt extract and malt sirup, medicated — Delete ‘‘None”’ in Gen. Lic. Grouy l 
14 BOOKS, MAPS, PICTURES, AND OTHER PRINTED MATTER. Card vir Sched 
B No. 9565.00—Insert (***) in Gen. Lic. Group columr 
17 Delete footnote at bottom of page and substitute “Group K unk assified hnical Dat 
pages 186-191." 
24 COAL-TAR PRODUCTS— Toluidine red, Schedule B N hould r . 
25 CONSTRUCTION AND CONVEYING MACHINERY ~— Dr 
dredging machinery)—Schedule B No. should read ‘*7205.98 
30 .. Dust, Zine—Schedule B No. should read ‘*6586.00."’ 
32 ELECTRICAL MACHINERY AND APPARATUS~—1 ( 
ductility, compression, hardness, torsion and flaw testir Schedule B N ild « 
37 Gas black, Schedule B No. 8423.00-—-Gen Group should rea I 
38 GLASS AND GLASS PRODUCTS~— Electric insulator nterior 


telegraph and radio heavy duty, Schedule B No. 5291.00, Gen Lic. Grou ild read “kK 


GRAINS AND PREPAR A TIONS—W heat 


should read “‘None.’ 


semolina, Schedule B N 090 0K (rer ] (ir 


43 Insulators, glass, electric, interior or secondary, and telephone, telegray t ju - 


B No. 5291.00, Gen. Lic. Group should read * 
45 IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURES 


kK 
CASTINGS AND FORGINGS--Railw 


(except locomotive) Schedule B No. should read “6105 


IRON AND STEEL MFRS.—FURNITURE AND FIXTURES -Sheet-meta ! ses wit! 
exposed drawers (not insulated)—Delete the last entry ir lumnar informatior Unit 
642, CDGS.” 
50 LEATHER—Sheep and lamb glove and garment k xcept shearlit Sch eB 
Gen. Lic. Group should read **None.”’ 
5 Lithographic plates, Schedule B No. 9830.00, Gen. Lic. Group should read “*K 
65 PETROLEUM PRODUCTS AND TETRAETHYL LEAD -Cla Y 
and petroleum jelly, etc.” 
6s Playing cards, Schedule B No. 9565.00—Delete “See General License G-PUB 
(*) in Gen. Lic. Group column At bottom of page add footnot Git 
Technical Data, see pages 186-191.” 
69 Internal-combustion Diesel and semi-Diesel injection type stationary and rtabl 
horsepower 750 R. P. M. and under—Schedule B No. should read *7149.0 
70 Psyllium seed, Schedule B No. 2209.98 “None n Gen. I ut 
86 Waste, nylon—Schedule B No. should read ‘*3830.05.’ 
WATERCRAFT—Boat propellers and blades, Schedule B N ! i read 109.9 
8g Footnote at bottom of pagé should read: ‘**If possible show WPB ID na VT 
Priorities.” 
101 Carbarsone, Schedule B Nos. should read ‘8127.98, 8135.98, 8180.98 
Carbromal, Schedule B Nos. should read ‘8127.98, 8135.98, 8180.98 
103 “Tobacco, unmanufactured leaf (bright fine-cured)”’ uld 1 
(bright flue-cured).”’ 
Tungsten, metal, salts and compounds, Schedule B > } i re 6639.00, 6645.80, 6601 98, S308 
through 8398.28.” 
104 Part I, Empty Containers Being Returned GEC Add Group M 
105 Part K, Imported Newsprint Cores—Add Group M in third lit 
106 Part Q, Personal Baggage—Baggage, paragraph I--Reference in third hould r 
2 and 3 below.”’ 
107 The first sentence of paragraph f[ at top of page should read Radios exported under this gerera 
are subject to Nary orders which require that they must either be put ! eigh 
custody of the master of a vessel before they leave the United State 
122 Heat-treating equipment, metal—Delete Schedule B No. ‘*6143.00 
Hot water equipment: heaters and tanks, domestic (except electri Add 5 B f 


(Continued on p. 43) 
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the fundamental aspects of maximum 
export price regulations. The second 
revision, dated March 31, 1943, is the 
latest available. 

Schedule A: Statistical Classification 
of Imports Into the United States— 
January 1, 1943. 235 pp. Bureau of the 
Census. 50 cents. Available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., and Department of Com- 
merce field offices. Contains the details 
required by Collectors of Customs to be 
given on entries for goods imported into 
the United States. 

Imports of Strategic Materials. —Gen-. 
eral Imports Order M-63, as amended. 
Available on request from the War Pro- 
duction Board, Washington 25, D. C., and 
Department of Commerce field offices. 
tegulations applying to the importation 
of certain goods into the United States. 
Includes list of commodities covered by 
the order. 

Customs Regulations of the United 
States —1943 edition. 629 pp. Bureau 
of Customs, Treasury Department. 
Available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D.C. Cus- 
toms regulations and Marine Inspection 
and Navigation regulations of the United 
States. An appendix contains general 
reference material in addition to a num- 
ber of regulations and statutes under 
which customs officers and employees 
perform services for other agencies. 

U. S. Censorship Regulations.—Janu- 
ary 1943. 12 pp. Available on request 
from the Office of Censorship, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Regulations of the Office 
of Censorship relating to correspondence 
with firms abroad. Included regulations 
covering the export of technical data. 

The Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked 
Nationals.—Available on request from 
the U.S. Department of State, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or the field offices of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. A pro- 
gressively revised list of persons and 
firms in foreign areas deemed to be 
enemy nationals with whom trade, finan- 
cial transactions, or communications are 
inlawful except when authorized by spe- 
cial Treasury license. 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS 


Trading Under the Laws of Foreign 
Countries Series.—Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. A series of hand- 
books devoted to the essentials of com- 
mercial law in various countries. These 
monographs do not attempt an exhaus- 
tive treatise of such laws, but will serve 
as guides and practical handbooks for 
those wishing to obtain at least a rea- 
sonable working knowledge of the legal 
aspects of doing business in those areas. 
The following numbers are available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C., at the prices indi- 
cated. Trading Under the Laws of Ar- 
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gentina.—Trade Promotion Series No, 
160. Rev. 1935. 145pp. 15cents. Trad- 
ing Under the Laws of Brazil—Trade 
; promotion Series No. 183. 1938. 154 pp. 
90 cents. Trading Under the Laws of 
Canada.—Trade Promotion Series No. 
176. 1939. 151 pp. 20 cents. 

under the Laws of Great Britain.—Trade 137 
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U. 8. Export Control and Related Announcements 


(Continued from p. 42) 
Page Correction 
133 Group 128 should read: “Automotive replacement parts and accessories, except bus bodies and parts 
including copper cables and high-tension wire in lengths not exceeding 100 feet if solely for automotive 


; use). Dept.of Commerce Schedule B Nos. 7923.05 through 7927.00, 7092.00 (automotive only), 6425.00, 
Trading 6430.00, 6435.00.” pase: ; 


Item 12, Drums and Containers, Metal—G-M DC—Add Group M to lists of destination groups in the 




















tion Series No. 153. 1935. 170 pp. third and fifth lines in third paragraph and the fifth line of the fourth paragraph. 
j oF canis. Trading Under the Same’ a 14 —_ a from fourth and fifth lines the phrase ‘‘After obtaining an export license or release 
1aximu Mexico.—Trade Promotion Series No. 148 The second entry in the right-hand column should read: 

socal 152, 1935. 198 pp. 15 cents. (Out of 

3. is the | print, but available in most libraries). W PB Industry Schedule | CMP Caitiibetihe 

. ie Trading Under the Laws of Venezuela.— Division B No Code : 

sificati Trade Promotion Series No. 170. 1937. Sy erp Oe eee 

States. 108 pp. 15 cents. loo!s Division 361 | Machine tool and metal working machine attachments and accesso- 
_ : ' 5s ned ries. 

iu of the Foreign Marks of Origin Regula- 362  Metal-cutting tools 

rom th tions. —Trade Promotion Series No. 199. 365 | Portable metal working machines and tools. 

Washing. 1939. 190 pp. Bureau of Foreign and bn Sechaales’ led tools. 

of Com Domestic Commerce. 50 cents. Avail- 658 | Precision measuring instruments and tools. 

a able from the Superintendent of Docu- 712 | Chains, except anchor.! 

ie details i 9 720 | Abrasive products.! 

ms to be ments, Washington 25, D. C., and De- 350 | Machine tools, nonportable, power driven.! 

rted into partment of Commerce field offices. A 

survey of the regulations of foreign 161 Copper and copper base alloys— Delete the CM P Code Number (3021) preceding Schedule B No. 6412.00. 

s —Gen countries relating to marks of origin on 162 For me first two entries at the top of left column, ‘“‘Sheets and Strips: Black,’’ Schedule B Nos. ‘6032.05 

o. - : ‘ “ee : s and 6032.98," insert ‘‘X’’ in the columns headed ‘‘ Brazil and Mexico.” 

imended imported goods and their containers, Delete the entry ‘‘Lumber,’’ Schedule B Nos. ‘4060.00 through 4159.00.” 

Nar Pr : particularly to show country of origin 163 For ‘‘Sawmill Products,’’ Schedule B Nos. ‘*4060.00 through 4139.00, 4156.00, 4159.00,"’ insert ““X”’ in 

) C 0- of merchandise the column headed *‘Cuba.”’ 

. : ‘ Sawmill Products—Add Schedule B Nos. ‘4140. sh 4149.00” and insert “X” i , 

' cae Preparing Shipments Series.—Bureau soar a oo Add Schedule B Ne 4140.00 through 414 and insert “X” in the column 

sortation of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. A 

; ‘ an . eter | Ss ; _ P . 

d States. series of country and regional studies on Pri C l ment, issued simultaneously herewith, 

s the subject of preparing shipments to LICE ontro : nes HE 

vered by : ome ee : has been filed with the Division of the 

foreign countries. They present in brief Federal Register.* 

' : form the essential data regarding the Import Price Control (Circular No. 5) ae By 
United ~~ waa be d we ft We: es The second proviso in the definition of 
Bureau documentary requirements and perti- The Office of Price Administration is- “total landed costs” in section 6 and in 

nent customs regulations of the various sued Amendment 4 to Maximum Import : . z 
artment. tries for the guidance of the Ameri- CURE ¢ bs ‘ = p section 9 is amended to read as follows: 
ident of -pscapyaapalrtebalp , sang An Price Regulation on July 17, to become (2) That in computing these costs, war 

can exporter in preparing and dispatch- effective July 19 Pay! , 

C. Cus- ing his shipments to those areas. The it y ly. risk insurance costs for shipments made 

ispection ‘ i oiag hasidiesciks Gre eveihaiin teens The only change made by the Amend- _ after June 25, 1944, shall not exceed the 

1e United the Superintendent ; of  Ciseainieds mentisa modification of the wording of amount of the war risk insurance pre- 
general Washington % D.C. at the prices the second proviso of the definition of mium paid (at rates in effect at the time 
> a num- indicated: oe - ee : “total wr costs, relating to the in- of shipment) on a value representing 

PS under - . oe clusion of war risk insurance costs, as 105% of the sum of the foreign invoice 

4 S 7 s 8 7" e : = : : : : 

mployees ; Preparing hip nents to British Coun given in Section 6 and Section 9 of the price, freight to the port of entry, and 
: tries—Rev. 1939. Trade Promotion Se- Maxi I ‘t Price Regulati ; : ‘ pee 

cies. ; 999 95 : Maximum Import Price Regulation. premiums paid for marine and war risk 

ries No. 154. 222 pp. 25 cents. Prepar- aa, de a 

}.—Janu- ; As pointed out in the Statement of insurance. 

ing Shipments to Cuba. Trade Promo- FF SEL A POLE : 

1 request potas Considerations Involved in the Issuance : : 

: tion Series No. 163. 1935. 30 pp. . “reas This Amendment No. 4 shall become 

NV ashing- Illus. 10 cents. Preparing Shipments of Ameniment 4. the <hene 3 ae ffectiv July 19, 1944 

he Office Sars “ Trade Ato sonia No procedural in nature and will not affect CHOCEIVS OD SULT’ Be , 

pondence 158 oe 159 pp. Illus “15 potion prices charged for imported commodities. (56 Stat. 23, 765: Pub. Law 151, 78th 

gulations SR ee ana OT Seas Re Sen The text of the amendment, together Cong.; E.O. 9250, 7 F.R. 7871, E.O. $328, 

In addition, processed circulars covering ; para ‘ 

| data. ior peer 3 < with the statement of considerations in- 8 F.R. 4681) 

» Blocked each of the other Latin American Re- valued ies tty idan, Sellen 

io ores publics and Canada are available on re- plate cigs . Issued this 17th day of July 1944. 
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Ps Of the sen bert sf ° parumne |Meximum Import Price Rez.,' Amat. 4] Acting Administrator. 
A of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. ee ; 

aia oe Industrial Property Protection WAR RISK INSURANCE 19 F.R. 2350, 7514. 

d ‘a be Throughout the World.—Trade Promo- A statement of the considerations in- *Copies may be obtained from the Office 

te. finan (Continued on p. 453) volved in the issuance of this amend- cf Price Administration. 

tions are : “ a. 

d by spe- STATEMENT OF CONSIDERATIONS INVOLVED IN THE ISSUANCE OF AMENDMENT NO. 4 TO THE MAXIMUM IMPORT PRICE REGULATION 

The definition of “total landed costs” any 1eference to War Shipping Admin- sure shipments of goods to cover not only 

verte in Sections 6 and 9 of the Maximum Im- istration war risk insurance rates in the the cest of the goods on a landed basis, 
port Price Regulation includes an allow- definition of ‘total landed costs”’. but also insure the goods to the extent 

Foreign ance for war risk insurance costs to the The change in language in the defini- cf the normal profit they would have, it 

reign and | extent of the amount of the applicable tion of “total landed costs” is intended to was deemed) necessary to limit the 
of hand- | war risk insurance premium that wouid approximate the amount of the premium amount of the premium to the coverage 
of com- | be charged by the War Shipping Admin- that could have been included by an im- that would have been allowed under War 

s. These istration. porter under the regulation previously. Shipping Administration pclicies. 
_exhaus- =| Due to the fact that commercial rates Accordingly, the change is merely pro- This amendment accordingly only per- 
will serve | for war risk insurance have decreased to cedural and will not affect prices mits the inclusion of a premium equal 
yooks for | the level of rates charged under policies charged for imported commodities. to 105% of the sum of the foreign in- 
st a rea- insured by the War Shipping Adminis- Although the question of the rate be- voice price, the freight to the port of 
the legal tration, that agency has announced it ing charged at the present time is no entry and the premiums paid on the war 
se re would no longer insure commercial ship- longer a problem, the question of the risk and marine insurance, 

available ments after June 25, 1944, with the ex- amount of coverage included in a war 
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cuments, ception of coffee, cocoa, cresylic acid, risk insurance policy is of some conse- Issued this 17th day of Juy 1944. 

ices indi- chrome ore, and manganese ore. It quence in determining the amount of the JAMES G. ROGERS, Jr., 

os of Ar- therefore, became necessary to remove premium. As importers normally in- Acting Administrator. 
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New Books and 


*The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note; The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 


Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin 
July 23, 1944 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price $2.75 
a year. The July 23 issue contains these 
articles: 


EXPLORATORY TALKS ON POST-WAR RUBBER 
PROBLEMS. 


How To Get Rip OF WARTIME CONTROLS: 
ADDRESS By CHARLES P. TAFT. 


PETROLEUM QUESTIONS: 

United States and United Kingdom 
Delegations. 

Meeting of Petroleum Industry Repre- 
sentatives and State Department 
Officials. 


REGULATION OF INTER-AMERICAN Avtomo- 
TIVE TRAFFIC. 


PROTOCOL ON THE REGULATION OF WHALING. 


INTER-AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL SCIENCES. 


Other Publications 


SUPPLEMENT TO SCHEDULE B, JANuaRY 1, 
1944 EpITION, STATISTICAL CLASSIFICATION 
OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN COMMODITIES 
EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED STATES AND 
REGULATIONS GOVERNING STATISTICAL RE- 
TURNS OF EXPORTS OF COMMODITIES. PART 
II: NUMBERED CLASSIFICATIONS AND AR- 
TICLES INCLUDED. United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
July 1944. 20 pp. 


Available gratis from: Bureau of the 
Census, Suitland, Md. 


CiTres OF LATIN AMERICA. Francis Vio- 
lich. 1944. 253 pp. Illus. Price $3.50. 
Survey or urban, suburban, and rural 
Latin America, designed to foster better 
understanding and cooperation between 
city planners of the continents of North 
and South America. Emphasizes the ef- 
fect of cities on the points of view, living 
conditions, and social psychology of the 
peoples of the Latin American countries. 
Considers the following among other 
questions: How do the Americans of 
Latin America live? How do their cities 
compare with ours? What are their 
technicians, architects, and engineers do- 
ing about living conditions of the com- 
mon man? What can we learn from 
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Latin Americans about building better 
cities for ourselves? 


Available from: Reinhold Publishing 
Corporation, 330 West 42d Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF WorRLD AIR TRANS- 
PoRT. J. Parker Van Zandt. 1944. 175 
pp. America Faces the Air Age, Vol. I. 
Price, $1. First of a series of special 
investigations on aviation, the present 
volume reviews some of the fundamentals 
which will determine international pol- 
icies in this field, and reappraises con- 
ventional concepts of world geography 
and economics. 

Available from: The Brookings Insti- 
tution, 722 Jackson Place, Washington 6, 
mc. 


How To Buy aAnpD SELL IN LATIN AMER- 
Ica. Los Angeles County Chamber of 
Commerce, World Trade Department. 
1944. 64 pp. Postwar Foreign Trade 
Bulletin No. 2. A report of the proceed- 
ings of the Second World Trade Clinic, 
held early in 1944—supplying helpful in- 
formation on developing import and ex- 
port business with the other American 
Republics. 

Available gratis from: World Trade 
Department, Los Angeles County Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., 1151 South Broadway, Los Angeles 
15, Calif. 


Tue T. V. A.: LESSONS FOR INTERNA- 
TIONAL APPLICATION. Herman Finer. 
1944. 297 pp. Price $2. Reviews the 
development and functions of the Ten- 
messee Valley Authority, its  prob- 
lems and difficulties, as a basis for con- 
sidering conditions elsewhere through- 
out the world, where similar projects 
might be set up in the post-war period 
to further the development of hitherto 
depressed economies. 

Available from: International Labour 
Office, Washington Branch, 734 Jackson 
Place, Washington 6, D. C. 


OccUPIED EUROPE: GERMAN EXPLOITA- 
TION AND ITs PosT-WaAR CONSEQUENCES. 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
Information Department. 1944. 175 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. A brief survey of Ger- 
man organization of the occupied coun- 
tries, and exploitation of their resources, 
both human and material. Discusses 
implications of German domination as 
regards the post-war period, and prob- 
lems that may arise from the methods of 
liberation; describes plans of the United 
Nations and work already done for relief 
and rehabilitation, and problems of long- 
term reconstruction. 

Available from: Oxford University 
Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
ae 





Chile’s production of metallic gold is 
to be sold to Argentina at a price that 
will permit payment to producers at a 
rate of 45 pesos a gram of fine gold. 
Under this arrangement between Argen- 
tina and the Chilean Mining Credit 
Bank, an estimated 250 kilograms of 
metallic gold will be made available to 
Argentina each month. 
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~ Contributors 
~— Column 





Edmund F. Becker (‘Suggestions and 
Guides for Prospective Foreign Traq. 
ers’) —Born, Evansville, Ind. Attended 
School of Foreign Service, Georgetown 
University, Washington, D. C., 1928 to 
1931; George Washington University 
Washington, D. C., A. B., 1940. Entered 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce in 1929, having previously 
been with the Department of State. 
Author of “So You Want to be an Ex. 
porter?” (Domestic Commerce, November 
1943) and co-author of “Foreign Direc. 
tories” (1939). At present Senior Busj- 
ness Specialist in the Commercial Intel. 
ligence Unit. 


J. Bartlett Richards (“Free China’s In. 
dustry: Recent Salient Trends”) —Born 
Washington, D.C. Harvard University, 
A. B., 1920; United States Army, 1917-19, 
oversea service; banking 1920-26; entered 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, July 1, 1926; trade commissioner 
at Ottawa, July-November 1926: at To- 
ronto, 1926-28; at Winnipeg, 1928-29; at 
Bombay, 1929-32; at Calcutta, 1932-33. 
in Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, 1933-34; trade commissioner at 
Manila, 1934-38; to Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Nov. 21, 1938; 
appointed Foreign Service officer of class 
5, July 1, 1939; to the Department of 
State August 17, 1939 (detailed to the 
Department of Commerce from Aug. 17 
to Oct. 19, 1939) ; consul and secretary in 
the Diplomatic Service Nov. 16, 1939; 
commercial attaché at Chungking since 
Nov. 27, 1942. 


Vance Rogers (“Costa Rica Helps to 
Feed Our Armed Forces’’) .—Born in At- 
lanta, Ga. Attended Ohio State College, 
the University of Chicago, and the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, where he received his 
B.A. Spent 2 years at the University of 
London taking post-graduate work in 
anthropology. Has been in agriculture 
for the past 10 years. Associated with 
the Dole Pineapple Co. in Honolulu, the 
National Resources Board and the Re- 
settlement Administration, Washington, 
D. C., and for 7 years worked as soil con- 
servationist in the Soil Conservation 
Service, Department of Agriculture, in 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. Has traveled ex- 
tensively in Europe and Asia. In Sep- 
tember 1942, Mr. Rogers was appointed 
chief of the food supply field party in 
Costa Rica. 

Sarah C. Saunders (“Australia’s Drug 
Industry—Maturing Rapidly in War- 
time”).—See the May 27, 1944, issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


Robert F. Schneider (“Organic Drugs 
and Chemicals—Markets and Industry in 
Chile”) —Born in El Salvador. Attended 
the University of California, College of 
Pharmacy, for 2 years, graduating in 
1924. Appointed Economic Analyst at 
Santiago, Chile, Nov. 9, 1943. 
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Suggestions and 
Guides for Pros- 
pective Foreign 

Traders 
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tion Series No. 165. 1936. 190 pp. Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
90 cents. Available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, 25, 
D.C., and Department of Commerce field 
offices. A study designed to give assist- 
ance in the protection of certain prop- 
erty and rights applicable to industry, 
such as patents, utility models, industrial 
designs and models, trade-marks, com- 
mercial names, indications of origin, 
and the repression of unfair competi- 
tion; to give exporters a better under- 
standing of the laws governing such 
property in various countries, and of 
pertinent international agreements. 


PRACTICAL AIDS 


Sources of Foreign Credit Informa- 
tion —Trade Information Bulletin No. 
292. Rev. 1937. 56 pp. Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 10 cents. 
Available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C., and 
Department of Commerce field offices. A 
ready reference to the principal sources 
of foreign credit information, with notes 
on cost and availability of such data to 
the American businessman. 

Foreign Selling Outlets—Their Selec- 
tion and Character.—1939. 8 pp. Avail- 
able on request from the Commercial In- 
telligence Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., and 
Department of Commerce field offices. 
Pamphlet delineating the various chan- 
nels of distribution abroad, together with 
a description of the services of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
specifically of assistance in selecting ap- 
propriate selling outlets. 

Modern Export Packing.—Trade Pro- 
motion Series No. 207. 1940. 540 pages. 
Illus. $1. Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. Available from Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C., and Department of Commerce 
field offices. Comprehensive manual 
describing the basic principles of packing 
merchandise destined for export. Ilus- 
trates tested and effective export packing 
procedures. Essential even to the indi- 
rect exporter who must pack for export. 

Latin American Media Cost Plan.— 
1943. (Mimeographed). Available on 
request from the Advertising Division, 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs, Washington 25, D. C. A 
budgetary guide to export advertising, 
giving simple, basic information on 
available markets and the costs of reach- 
ing them. Contains tables showing costs 
and coverage, by countries, of a compre- 
hensive campaign in Latin American 
hewspapers and magazines. 

Foreign Commerce Weekly.—Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Annual subscription: Domestic, $4.50; 
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foreign, $7.90; single copy, 10 cents. 
Available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C., and 
Department of Commerce field offices. A 
channel for the quick dissemination of 
information of immediate value to those 
engaged in foreign trade. Each issue 
contains leading articles prepared by 
specialists. News items, by countries 
and by commodities, cover general eco- 
nomic conditions, wartime commodity 
controls, exchange and finance, tariffs 
and trade controls, commercial laws di- 
gests, and transport and communica- 
tions. Regular features also include 
foreign-exchange-rate tables, informa- 
tion on foreign trade-mark applications, 
export and import controls, and reviews 
of new books and reports on foreign 
trade subjects. Recent issues have in- 
cluded articles on post-war foreign trade 
possibilities. 

Foreign Trade—Basic Information 
Svources.—Inquiry Reference Service. 
1943. 23 pages. Available on request from 
the Commercial Intelligence Unit, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C:, and Department of Commerce 
field offices. A reading list of govern- 
ment and non-government publications 
relating to the general subject of foreign 
trade. Lists directories of foreign traders 
and names of magazines and journals 
having a wide foreign circulation. 


Private Publications 


PRACTICAL AIDS 


How to Import and Export.—(Post-war 
Foreign Trade Bulletin No. 1) World 
Trade Department, Los Angeles County 
Chamber of Commerce. January 1944. 
A report of the proceedings at a series 
of 12 weekly meetings sponsored by the 
Los Angeles County Chamber of Com- 
merce. Includes addresses delivered by 
successful exporters, importers, and ex- 
ecutives of firms, and government offi- 
cials concerned with foreign trade, and 
minutes of the discussions following. 

How to Buy and Sell in Latin Amer- 
ica.—(Post-war Foreign Trade Bulletin 
No. 2) World Trade Department, Los An- 
geles County Chamber of Commerce. 
May 1944. A report of the discussions 
at a second series of meetings held under 
the auspices of the Los Angeles County 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Institute on Foreign Trade—A Course 
on Practical Export Problems.—Export 
Managers Club of St. Louis, Inc., St. 
Louis, Mo. A series of 11 lectures on 
export problems delivered by practical 
foreign traders and Government officials, 
under the educational direction of St. 
Louis University. January 1944. In- 
cludes the minutes of the panel discus- 
sions. $7.50. 


COMMERCIAL DIRECTORIES AND REFERENCE 
Books 


American Export Manufacturers.— 
1938. National Foreign Trade Council, 
Inc., 26 Beaver St., New York, N. Y. A 
classified list of members of the Council. 
Indexed in Spanish, French, Portuguese, 
and German. 

Buyers for Export in New York City.— 
1944. Thomas Ashwell and Co., Inc., 20 
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Vesey St., New York 7,N. Y. $10. New 
York City export merchants, export com- 
mission houses, export manufacturers’ 
agents and resident purchasing agents 
for foreign companies, and a supple- 
mentary list of combination export man- 
agers with the names of the manufac- 
turers they represent. 

Custom House Guide—1944. (An- 
nual.) Custom House Guide, Box 7, Sta- 
tion P, Customhouse, New York 4, N. Y. 
$20, plus postage. Lists, for each port of 
entry, customhouse brokers, freight for- 
warders, steamship lines and agents, 
stevedores, U. S. Customs bonded truck- 
men, U. S. Customs bonded warehouses, 
general warehouses, foreign consuls, 
chambers of commerce, port authori- 
ties; Canadian customs brokers, freight 
forwarders and customs bonded ware- 
houses; foreign forwarding agents, cus- 
toms headquarters of foreign countries. 
Kept up to date by a monthly supple- 
mentary service. 

Exporters Encyclopedia, 1944.—1807 
pp., maps. $20. Published by Thomas 
Ashwell and Co., Inc., 20 Vesey St., New 
York 7,N. Y. Described as a “complete 
export shipping guide.” Contains sec- 
tions on ports and trade centers, trade 
and shipping regulations, foreign coun- 
tries, communications, foreign trade or- 
ganizations, export and shipping prac- 
tice, and general export information. 
Lists foreign trade organizations, freight 
forwarders, and steamship lines in this 
country. 

Phelon’s New York City Export Buyers 
List —(Annual—April). J.S.Phelon and 
Co., 32 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
$5. Export houses in New York City en- 
gaged in buying merchandise for foreign 
countries, showing class of merchandise 
bought, countries to which it is exported, 
and foreign firms. 
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grams to be purchased at one time. 
Prices have remained steady at 0.225 
florin per kilogram. The Governor of 
Surinam has visited the District of Nick- 
erie, the largest rice-growing region of 
Surinam, to induce more planters to en- 
gage in rice production. 

Machinery for a brick and tile factory 
is being installed at Suhoza, a short dis- 
tance south of Paramaribo. The equip- 
ment was purchased by the government 
to assist the local building industry, 
which has been unable to import zinc 
sheets for roofing. The factory will be 
privately operated under a 5-year lease 
from the government, and will have an 
estimated annual capacity of 150,000 
tiles and 250,000 bricks. 





A contract has reportedly been signed 
at Rio de Janeiro between Canadian 
Vickers Ltd. and Lloyd Brasileiro, Brazil’s 
leading steamship line, for the construc- 
tion of four merchant vessels costing 
20,000,000 cruzeiros each. All of the 
ships are to be constructed within a year. 
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International Sample Fair, 
Valencia, Spain 


At the Twenty-second International 
Sample Fair, held at Valencia, Spain, be- 
tween May 10 and 31, 1944, the exhibits 
were presented in a series of modern 
buildings used by the fair for the past 
several years. Exhibitors participating 
numbered 853, and approximately 400,000 
persons attended. While the major por- 
tion of the exhibits were Spanish, such 
neutral countries as Switzerland, Sweden, 
and Portugal participated officially. 

In addition to booths devoted to native 
arts and crafts such as ceramics and fur- 
niture there were extensive exhibits such 
as textile, milling, harvesting, and bread- 
making machinery; refrigerators, elec- 
trical equipment, telephones, steel office 
equipment, typewriters, calculating ma- 
chines, bicycles, scales, sawing machines, 
paints, varnishes, and insecticides. Elab- 
orate displays of agricultural products, 
particularly citrus fruits, olive oil, and 
rice, with explanatory charts and statis- 
tics, occupied a prominent spot; and the 
motion-picture industry of Spain was 
well represented. 

Spanish Morocco’s attractive Moorish- 
style pavilion enjoyed unusual crowds 
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throughout the fair, with displays of a 
wide variety of native wares. 

Switzerland presented by far the most 
extensive foreign exhibit. It included a 
variety of manufactured goods such as 
heavy machinery, tractors, milling ma- 
chinery, pumps, electrical equipment, 
radios, and gramaphones. The portable 
sewing machines and electric shavers at- 
tracted particular attention. The dis- 
play of hundreds of Swiss watches was 
patronized perhaps better than almost 
any other feature, according to reports. 
Textiles and books completed the Swiss 
unit. 

The Swedish pavilion was divided into 
13 booths housing displays of furs, wood 
pulp and paper, electric equipment, ra- 
dios, calculating machines, refrigerators, 
air compressors, typewriters, marine mo- 
tors, turbines, and centrifugal pumps. 

Portugal maintained by far the most 
attractive of the foreign exhibits, accord- 
ing to reports. Sixteen Portuguese firms 
presented displays of Madeira linens, 
wines, silver and gold ware, porcelain, 
furs, chocolate, and pineapples. The sil- 
ver exhibit and an extensive display of 
wax dolls drew especially large crowds. 

The only American goods exhibited 
were a small collection of insecticides 
made by a California concern and some 
animated cartoons shown at the theater 
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on the fair grounds. An exhibit of 
Chilean nitrates was the only contriby. 
tion from Latin America. 

Compared with the 1943 fair this year’s 
was considered very successful, especially 
in view of the difficulties of transporta- 
tion. 





India’s Substitute Fuels 
For Lighting 


Considerable experimenting has been 
carried out in India by the laboratories 
of the Director of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research on the development of 
substitute fuels for lighting, states the 
British press. Certain blends of vege. 
table oils with either kerosene or fuel oj] 
have been found to be suitable for use in 
common hurricane lanterns and miners’ 
safety lamps—a development that should 
be important even when the present 
emergency has passed, it is stated. 





The Spanish merchant fleet, both sea. 
going and coastal, is reported by the for- 
eign press to have carried a total of 
9,100,000 tons of cargo in 1943, compared 
with 7,900,000 tons in 1942. 
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